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PREFACE 


The Education Act, 1944, made a period of secondary- 
education compulsory for every boy and girl in England 
and Wales. The Education (Scotland) Act, 1945—now 
incorporated in the consolidating Education (Scotland) 
Act, 1946—and the Education Act (Northern Ireland), 
1947, did the same for Scotland and Northern Ireland 
respectively. The relevant Sections of these Acts have been 
brought into operation; secondary education for all now 
obtains throughout the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland. In England and Wales it came into 
force in April 1945, in Scotland in June of the same year, 
in Northern Ireland in April 1948. 

An unprecedented experiment, of the utmost import¬ 
ance, has thus been launched. What course will it take? 
How valuable 'will it prove? Many years must elapse 
before full answers to these questions will be known. But 


they will be known the .sooner.,,an,c( with more certainty, 
if continuous critical study of .the experiment is made as it 
proceeds. 

This book is offered as a-cwitri-buttori" to such Study. It 
contains a brief survey .of the routes- by which England 
arrived at secondary education for all, an examination of 
the present position, and some suggestions for the future. 
It is not a work of research, being based entirely on easily 
accessible sources of information, but I hope that it may 
stimulate both research and experiment. If that happens, 
its main purpose will be served. 

My indebtedness to many writers on education, and to 
a far larger number of practising teachers and adminis¬ 
trators, is great. I thank them all. I wish particularly to 
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PART I 


EVOLUTION 

CHAPTER I 

NINETEENTH-CENTURY GROPINGS 

“Secondary education, for all” is a 20th-century con¬ 
cept, as yet imperfectly understood. The 19th century 
made elementary education obligatory for all, and tenta¬ 
tively began to offer secondary education to the intel¬ 
lectually able. The present century is painfully realising 
that that is not enough, that a complex industrial civilisa¬ 
tion cannot be sustained on so slender a foundation of 
knowledge and skill. To-day almost every country is ex¬ 
panding secondary education; and England has led the 
way by making it not only available to every child but 
compulsory for all. 

The idea of secondary education for all is in its infancy; 
that of secondary education for anyone is not much older. 
It dates only from the second half of the igth century. 
The classical education which was given in the Grammar r 
schools of England (and Europe) almost unchanged for 
a thousand years and more, down to the middle of the 
last century, is to-day frequently referred to as “secondary 
education”; but this description is wholly inaccurate. 
The Grammar-school course was never a “second stage ”; 
it was a highly specialised form of education, originally 
the foundation for both general and professional educa¬ 
tion, later purely vocational, and finally, as its vocational 
value decreased, in England at any rate more and more 
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a ritual, a kind of prolonged initiation ordeal necessary 
for the acquirement or indication of superior social status. 
Until about one hundred years ago, when it was rapidly 
disintegrating, no one ever thought or spoke of it as 
“secondary education.” If for no other reason, because 
the term was not known in England. 

The words “ primary” and “secondary” are said to 
been first applied to education in France, in 1792. In the 
Rapport et projet de dicret sur Vorganisation ginirale de Pinstruc¬ 
tion publique which he submitted to the Legislative 
Assembly in April of that year, Antoine-Nicolas de 
Condorcet proposed the setting up of &cole primaires in 
villages and ecoles secondaires in Departments. Ten years 
later the terms were used in a French Education Act, but 
half a century was to elapse before they became current 
in England and much longer before they acquired any 
very precise meaning. Admittedly, they were occasionally 
to be found in published writings. As early as 1808 R. L. 
Edgeworth, in his Essays on Professional Education , used the 
term “primary education” once or twice in a sense not 
wholly unacceptable to-day and on one occasion 1 referred 
to “secondary schools.” But it seems clear from the con¬ 
text that what he meant by the latter was not secondary 
schools in the modem sense at all, but the upper classes or 
an upper division of the “initiatory” schools which he 
desired to see set up to prepare boys for entry to the 
“great” or “public” schools. 

Though he referred to “primary education,” Edge- 
worth never used the term “secondary education.” So 
far as I know, this first appeared in print in an En glish 
publication in April 1832, in one of a series of letters con¬ 
tributed to the 1 Sheffield Courant 2 by Dr. Thomas Arnold, 


1 Second edition, iflia, p. 43, 
B And later reprinted in tne 
published in 1845. See p. 329. 


Miscellaneous Works qf Thomas Arnold 9 
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then headmaster of Rugby School. But, again, the context 
suggests that what Arnold had in mind was something 
quite different from what is understood to-day by 
“secondary education.” He was pointing out that it was 
difficult for teachers in commercial schools to obtain 
appropriate academic qualifications because the country 
had “no regular system of secondary education.” But as 
he went on to lament that “anything like local universities 
. . . it is as yet vain to look for,” it would appear that he 
was thinking of something more nearly approaching an 
Oxford College than a county secondary school. 

It was the prophetic insight of Thomas Arnold’s son 
Matthew which first compelled England to think and to 
talk seriously about “secondary education.” Becoming 
more and more gravely perturbed about the backward 
state of this country’s education as compared with that of 
her Continental neighbours (whose systems he knew better 
than anyone else), and foreseeing the deteriorative effect 
this must have upon national culture and efficiency, 
throughout the 1850*5 and i86o a s Matthew Arnold 
sounded incessantly the warning: Organise your secon¬ 
dary and your superior instruction. 

Thanks to him, the term “secondary education” found 
its way into the Report of the Schools Inquiry Commission 
in 1868. It turned up again in the Pinal Report of the 
Royal Commission appointed to inquire into the working 
of the Elementary Education Acts—the Cross Commission 
of 1888. But it did not acquire what might be called 
official status until the commission (dated March 2, 
1894) which constituted the Royal Commission on. 
Secondary. Education—the famous Bryce Commission of 
1894-95. 

The term “secondary education” first appeared in an 
Act of Parliament in the Board of Education Act, 1899, 
but it was never statutorily defined until the Education 
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Act, 1944. .Even the definition contained therein can 
hardly be called particularly illuminating: 

^iull-time education suitable to the requirements of senior 
pupils, other than such full-time education as may be provided 
for senior pupils in pursuance of a scheme made under the 
provisions of this Act relating to further education. {Section 
8 (i) .) 

But however much definition may have been lacking 
or imprecise, the idea of secondary education has been 
slowly maturing in England for at least a hundred years. 
During the 19th century progress was being made along 
two quite separate and independent routes: by way of 
modifying the classical curriculum of the Grammar 
school and by way of recurrent upthrusts by the ele¬ 
mentary school, No connection was established between 
these two routes during the rgth century; it was not, 
indeed, until the igso’s that the second was officially 
acknowledged 1 to be pioneering the way towards a new 
form of secondary education. 

In the first decade of the aoth century a third route was 
opened by the invention of the Junior Technical school. 
This had to wait till 1938 for official recognition as 
“secondary.” 2 

The endowed Grammar schools 3 of England were 
probably never in a worse state than during the first half 

1 In the report of the Consultative Committee of the Board of Education 
on The Education of the Adolescent (the Hadow Report), H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1936. 

a In the Consultative Co mmi ttee^ report on Secondary Education , with 
special reference to Grammar Schools and Technical High Schools (the Spens 
Report). H.M. Stationery Office, 1938. 

* "In the construction and for the purposes of this Act, unless there be 
something in the subject or context repugnant to such construction, the 
words 'grammar school 1 shall mean and include all endowed schools, 
whether of royal or other foundation, founded, endowed or maintained for 
Um purpose of teaching Latin and Greek, or either of such languages.” 
The Grammar Schools Act, 1840, Section 25. 
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of the 19th century. But this was the darkest hour before 
the dawn; reform was at hand, was already in progress in 
several of the schools which during the previous century 
had acquired the status of “great* 9 or “public” school. 
Between about 1790 and i860 a line of distinguished head¬ 
masters—notably Butler of Shrewsbury (1798-1836), 
Goddard of Winchester (1796-1809), Arnold of Rugby 
(1828-42), Hawtrey of Eton (1834-52), and Vaughan of 
Harrow (1844-59)—revolutionised the moral tone and 
the discipline and considerably modified the curriculum 
of the English public schools. 

The influence of these and other reformers of the public 
schools was carried to a wider sphere in three ways. 
First, through the foundation of many new “public 
schools” 1 ; second, through the appointment of men who 
had served under reforming heads to the headships of 
leading day schools; and third (this took place later), by 
the appointment of similar men to the headships of 
smaller, often insignificant Grammar schools. Many of 
such men took up these appointments with the deliberate 
intention of reforming—transforming might be a more 
accurate word—the schools of which they took charge. 
An outstanding instance was Edward Thring, who between 
1853 and 1887 turned the tiny, somnolent Grammar school 
at Uppingham into the most progressive public school in 
the country. 

Outside the public schools reform spread slowly. It 
had not gone far in the smaller Grammar schools by 1864, 
when, following the report, published in that year, of the 
Royal Commission on the administration of the nine 
recognised “public schools,” 2 a further Royal Commission 


1 There were more than twenty important foundations between 1841 
and 1868. 

a Winchester, Eton, Charterhouse, Harrow, Rugby, Shrewsbury, West¬ 
minster, St. Paul’s, Merchant Taylors*. 
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was set up “to inquire into the education given in schools 
not comprised within Her Majesty’s two 1 former com¬ 
missions.” In particular, this commission was to: 

consider and report what measures (if any) are required for 
the improvement of such education, having especial regard to 
all endowments applicable or which can rightly be made 
applicable thereto. 

The Schools Inquiry Commission, as it was officially 
designated, did its work most thoroughly. It inquired into 
the condition of 942 schools, of which 782 were endowed 
schools, and reported in detail upon them all. The picture 
its Report presented was varied, but in general depressing. 
Five hundred and fifty of. the Grammar schools sent no 
boys on to the universities, and most of them did not even 
enter pupils for the “local” examinations recently 
established by university examining bodies. The teaching 
of the classics was usually poor; in Cumberland, West¬ 
morland, and Cornwall, remarked the Commissioners 
acidly, its main purpose appeared to be “to furnish the 
pretext for the neglect of all other useful learning.” 2 The 
teaching of modem subjects was worse than that of the 
classics. 

Individual schools were in scandalous condition. At 
Whitgift, Croydon, there had been for over thirty years a 
headmaster but no pupils. At Kingston, Surrey, the head 
was using the pupils’ dormitory as a billiard room. At 
many schools nepotism was rampant, the head's relatives 
or friends comprising the staff and their children the only 
pupils. 

Professor H. C. Barnard rightly says in his A Short 


. 1 The other Commission referred to was that appointed in 1858 to inquire 
into the state of elementary education. 

* Efforti P- 3 33 - Quoted by R. L. Archer, in Secondary Education in tfie 
19W Centuiy (Cambridge University Press), 1937 edition, p. 83. 
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History of English Education from 1760 to 1944 1 that “The 
Report of the Schools Inquiry Commission is a .document of 
the greatest interest because it contains many of the germs 
of the subsequent reorganisation of secondary education 
in this country. 93 But he adds, equally correctly, that 
“ those germs lay dormant for very many years.” They 
did so not only because the Government of the day rejected 
most of the Commission’s recommendations, but also 
because many of the proposals made in their Report were 
at the time impracticable. If it be remembered that two 
years were still to elapse and a prolonged and embittered 
debate to ensue before England could make up its mind 
to have a national system of elementary education, it will 
at once be realised how impossible it was to effect far- 
reaching reforms in the field of secondary education. 

The Government confined their attention to securing 
better facilities for secondary education by: 

various changes in the government, management and studies 
of endowed schools, and in the application of educational 
endowments, with the object of promoting their greater 
efficiency, and of carrying into effect the main designs of the 
founders thereof, by putting a liberal education within the 
reach of children of all classes. 

That quotation is from the preamble to the Endowed 
Schools Act, passed in 1869. It is no exaggeration to say 
that to this Act is largely due the renaissance of the 
Grammar school. It provided for the appointment of 
Commissioners empowered to alter existing school 
endowment schemes and to make new ones “in such 
manner as may render any educational endowment most 
conducive to the advancement of the education of boys 
and girls.” 3 If it can hardly be said that the Act fulfilled 
its declared purpose of “putting a liberal education within 

1 University of London Press, 1947, p. 154. ■ 

a Endowed Schools Act, 1869, Section 9. 
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the reach of children of all classes,” at least it put secon¬ 
dary education within the reach of many more children 
than before. By the end of the 19th century the labours of 
the Endowed Schools Commissioners and of the Charity 
Commissioners who in 1874 took over their powers had 
resulted in the approval by Parliament of 903 new or 
amended schemes. Of these, 235 were made by the 
Endowed Schools Commissioners. ' 

Among the new schemes many were for the education 
of girls. The Schools Inquiry Commission, upon repre¬ 
sentations from the leaders of the growing movement for the 
higher education of women, had wisely decided to inter¬ 
pret their terms of reference broadly enough to include a 
thorough investigation of “the important though hitherto 
much neglected subject of female education.” 1 This in¬ 
vestigation revealed that less than 2 per cent, of all 
endowments for secondary education provided for girls’ 
schools. In fact, there were altogether only fourteen 
endowed schools for girls in the country, and of these two 
were elementary schools. 

The Commission recommended a much more equal 
division of endowments as between girls’ and boys’ 
schools, and in particular that whenever an educational, 
endowment was being scrutinised with a view to revision 
of its terms, the claims of girls were to be considered along 
with those of boys. The Endowed Schools Act gave effect 
to this recommendation in Section 12, which read: “In 
framing schemes under this Act, provision shall be made 
as far as conveniently may be for extending to girls the 
benefits of endowments.” 

The Endowed Schools Commissioners (and later the 
Charity Commissioners) made good use of their powers 
under this Section. Within ten years 45 new schools for 

* -Report, Vol. 1, p. 661. Quoted by J. W. Adamson in English Education, 
1789-1905 (Cambridge University Press* 1930), p. 559. 
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girls had been endowed; by the end of the century there 
were 86 endowed secondary schools for girls, containing 
over 14,000 pupils, and a further 31 endowed schools with 
places for girls as well as boys. 

Private enterprise supplemented public initiative. The 
Girls* Public Day Schools Company, Ltd. (now the Girls* 
Public Day Schools Trust) was founded in 1872 “to 
supply for girls the best possible education corresponding 
with the education given to boys in the great public schools 
of the countryby 1897 it had established 34 schools 
containing over 7,000 pupils. The Church Schools Com¬ 
pany, Ltd., founded in 1883* had by the same time 24 
schools; and many other private schools for girls were 
started during these years. 

What was in the long run more important than numbers 
was the fact that so much encouragement was given by 
the Schools Inquiry Commission to the movement for 
equal opportunities in education for women and girls 
that from then on this never looked back. Whether the 
pioneers of this movement were wise in insisting upon the 
same curricula and the same examinations for girls as for 
boys is another question, still debated and still without 
final answer. 1 

The Schools Inquiry Commission, it need hardly be 
said, got nowhere near the idea of secondary education for 
all. Their ambition, modest enough to modern minds, 
but no mean one in 1868, was to provide secondary educa¬ 
tion at the rate of 10 places per 1,000 of the total popula¬ 
tion. But they did have a vision of a national system of 
secondary education, supervised by a central statutory 
body presided over by a Minister of the Crown. Un¬ 
happily, this proposal was among those rejected by the 
Government; over thirty years were to elapse before it 
was taken up and acted upon. 

1 See The Education qf Girls , by John Newsom (Faber, 1948). 
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The secondary education the Commission wished to see 
provided was t o be at three differ e nt levels. This idea, in 
part no doubt suggested by the contemporary evolution 
of schools, appears to have grown out of a technique 
adopted by the Commission early on in their investiga¬ 
tions, when “for their own guidance in considering 
particular schools [they] adopted a division of three 
grades which, while expressed in terms of length of school 
life, was based upon the presumed future occupations of 
the pupils. 93 This grading was, as the Commission 
acknowledged, 1 “grounded in social distinctions,” which 
at the time were perhaps as clearly marked and as ex¬ 
clusive as ever in modern English history. As that great 
historian John William Adamson commented, 2 it “re¬ 
flected the general contemporary opinion as to the type 
of schooling which was thought fitting for particular 
occupations and well marked social ranks. 33 

The Commission recommended a system embodying 
the following three grades of schools: 

Grade I. Leaving age 1&-19. For the sons of well-to-do 
parents or well-educated parents of “confined” means. Aim: 
a liberal education followed by a university course. Curri¬ 
culum : the classics, mathematics, modern languages, science, 
and religious instruction. 

Grade II. Leaving age about 16. For the sons of parents of 
“straightened” means, or parents who desired their sons to 
go into the Army, the law, medicine, engineering, or the Civil 
Service,* “and probably for all but the wealthier gentry.” 
Aim: a general education, somewhat more “realistic” than 
that of Grade I, not followed by a university course but by 
specialised professional training. Curriculum: Latin at least 
of the classical languages, religious instruction, “a certain 
amount of thorough knowledge of those subjects which can be 
turned to practical use in business: English, arithmetic, the 
rudiments of mathematics beyond arithmetic, in some cases 
natural science, in some cases a modern language.” 

1 Report , Vol. I, p, 16, a Op. cit ,, p. 359. 
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Grade III. Leaving age about 14. For the sons of ,e the whole 
of the lowest portion of what is commonly called the middle 
class.” Aim: a general, not a vocational or technical, education 
(among the Commissioners “ there was an almost unanimous 
agreement in favour of general education”). Curriculum: 
Language, mathematics, natural science, drawing, and 
religious instruction. Under the heading of language possibly 
Latin, but certainly one language other than English. Em¬ 
phasis on mathematics and drawing. 

The Commission urged that the third-grade schools 
should be varied in kind. “It would be wise, 59 they said, 
“to put no obstacle in the way of a &ee growth of very 
various kinds of school. 55 

It would be fascinating to explore what influence this 
recommendation of three grades of secondary schools has 
had, direcdy and indirectly, on educational thinking in 
this country, right down to the present day. Probably 
much more than has ever been suspected. Certainly the 
three grades bear a marked ancestral likeness to the 
present-day tripartite organisation of secondary education, 
a likeness heightened by the fact that the Commission 
estimated that eight out of ten children for whom they 
thought secondary education should be provided would 
want no more than third-grade schools. 

It must be added, though, that the Commission thought 
that out of existing educational endowments scholarships 
ought to be provided to enable poor but gifted pupils, 
whatever their social status, to transfer from a lower to a 
higher grade of secondary school. This was in accordance 
with the basic idea upon which their recommendations 
were built: that of the “educational ladder.” Their 
advocacy of this represented a great advance—no official 
body had done so before—and it influenced governmental 
policy for many years. In fact, though it was progressively 
more generously interpreted and though the idea of 
awards provided out of public funds supplanted that of 
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scholarships extracted from endowments, the concept of 
the educational ladder dominated policy right down to 
1944 . 

The lists of subjects suggested by the Schools Inquiry 
Commission for their three grades of schools show clearly 
that the age-old monopoly of the classics had been broken . 
In the third-gr ade school th e Commissi oners did no t even 
insist upon Latin, a nd in all grade s mathem atics, science, 
and mode rn languages found a place, though not always 
a very secure one . 

The fundamental change in the Grammar-school cur¬ 
riculum during the middle decades of the 19th century was 
the inclusion of science, secured only after a long and con¬ 
fused struggle. The complicated story has been well sum¬ 
marised by Professor R. L. Archer in his Secondary Educa¬ 
tion in the Nineteenth Century, to which interested readers 
must be referred. 

Despite the far from unsuccessful efforts of the Endowed 
Schools Commissioners, the Charity Commissioners, and 
private enterprise to expand the quantity and improve the 
quality of secondary education, the former was still 
inadequate and the latter generally poor when the Royal 
Commission on Secondary Education began its investiga¬ 
tions in 1894. 

Mr. G. A. N. Lowndes in The Silent Social Revolution 1 
“hazards a guess” that there were in existence at that 
date about 800 endowed and proprietary secondary 
schools which were later to be incorporated in the 
national system of secondary education established in 
1902. But the number of the schools was much more im¬ 
pressive than the quality of the education they gave. Mr. 
Lowndes’s conclusion is 2 that: 

apart from those pupils in attendance at certain of the specially 
1 Oxford University Press, 1937 , P* 45 - 


2 Op p. 55. 
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favoured schools, usually those in large towns, probably not 
more than 30,000 out of a total attendance of 75,000 [in 
endowed schools] were as yet receiving an education which 
would be recognised either in point of quality or length of 
school life as a sound secondary education to-day. 

Mr. Lowndes estimates 1 that in addition to the pupils 
in the endowed schools there were perhaps some 34,000 
in “proprietary schools not conducted for profit.” But 
these schools, with rare exceptions, catered only for the 
children of relatively well-to-do parents. As he says: 2 

The ancient grammar schools . . . and a handful of Higher 
Grade schools . . . provided what was virtually the sole 
avenue by which the brilliant child of poor parents might 
attain higher education. 

Which means, according to Mr. Lowndes 3 —none of 
whose figures or estimates has, I believe, ever been dis¬ 
puted—that although 1218 of the Secondary schools were 
in receipt of grants from local authorities, some on con¬ 
dition that they offered scholarships to needy pupils, “in 
1895 probably not more than from 3 to 6 out of every 
1,000 children leaving the elementary schools can have 
passed on to one of the endowed grammar schools.” A 
very long way indeed from “secondary education for 
all.” 

Such inquiries as I have been able to pursue suggest, 
indeed, that this idea had not yet been born, though, as 
will be recorded in a following chapter, within ten years 
it was not only to appear in almost full-grown form on the 
agenda of the Labour Party and the Trades Union Con¬ 
gress, but to be accepted by both those bodies and incor¬ 
porated in their educational policy. I cannot resist the 
feeling that it must already have been forming in some 
minds. Such a revolutionary idea does not normally in 

1 Op. cit p. 50. a Op. dt. b p. 46. 9 Op. cit p. 101. 
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this country gain acceptance by official bodies, even pro- 
OTessively-minded bodies, before it has been advocated for 
ffong long time by the creative spirits who give it birth. 

However, lacking evidence to controvert it, I accept 
Mr. Lowndes’s dictum 1 that in 1895: 

the idea of secondary education as a second stage in 
‘education following upon a primary stage was . . . virtually 
Unknown in Engird The grammar schools were generally 
Sded as schools which catered for a different social order 
from that attending the elementary schools, although a few 
scholars from the elementary schools might, it was thought, 
profitably spend a couple of years at a grammar school after 
leaving the elementary school at 13 and before becoming 
apprenticed.) 

How the first of these ideas grew and the latter was 
gradually modified during the 20th century, will be told 
in following chapters. 


I think it was R. H. Tawney who first remarked that the 
tendency of primary education to thrust up into the 
secondary sphere is almost as old as primary^ education 
itself. Certainly this has been true in Britain. It was 
notably demonstrated in Scotland, where from the Middle 
Ages on the parish school never felt itself restricted to 
primary education, but as a regular practice educated the 
“lad o’ pairts” up to a standard fitting him for direct 
entry into the university. 

The upthrust began much later in England, first because 
l, until the 18th century there was no_ organised system of 
primary education, and second, because when this did 
begin to take form, the country was in the throes of the 
j. Industrial Revolution, with the unhappy result that the 
labour of young children was considered infinitely more 
important than their education. Consequently, until com¬ 
paratively recent years it was difficult enough to retain 
1 Op. dt. } p. 50. 
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the children of poor parents at school long enough to give 
them a primary, let alone a secondary education. Thirdly, 
as has already been noted, down to the present century 
the idea was persistent and widespread that education 
beyond the elementary level was the prerogative of the 3 . 
more favoured social classe s. 

Because of the Industrial Revolution and the stratifica¬ 
tion of English society the upthrust of the elementary 
school in this country was for many years slow and 
spasmodic. Right down to the present century it was 
subject to the severest checks from governments con¬ 
vinced that the supreme virtue elementary education 
should possess was cheapness. 

Political, social, and economic conditions did much to 
shape the character of the English upthrust. It is not 
altogether fanciful to find one of its main points of de¬ 
parture in the manual work included in the curriculum 
of the 18th-century charity schools, for whatever varied 
forms it has since taken it has always been closely linked 
with the presumed future employments of the pupils, 
and these have invariably been assumed to lie largely in 
the field of manual labour. 

In the Charity Schools children were taught, in addition 
to reading (and sometimes writing and the elements of 
arithmetic), such useful occupations as sewing, knitting, 
spinning, housework, laundering, bootmaking, gardening, 
and agricultural operations, most of which, it will be 
noted, are to be found in the curriculum of any progressive 
Modem Secondary school to-day. Similar occupations 
formed the staple of the curriculum in the “Schools of 
Industry” which began to be relatively common in the 
second half of the 18th century. 

The promoters of the charity and industrial schools 
had, it need hardly be said, no idea whatever of pioneer¬ 
ing a path towards secondary education. On the contrary. 
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their aim was to encourage the poor to “habits of in- i 
dustry, 33 and to prevent children from being, in John 
Locke’s words, 1 “an ordinary burden to the parish.” 
Some of the schools, indeed, looked to the sale of the goods 
produced by the children for part of their income. But 
as early as the closing decades of the 18th century a few 
people were beginning to see something of educational 
value in combining manual with academic work. 

Such perception is attributed to William Gilpin, the 
clergyman who founded in 179 an< 3 later endowed, 
parish schools at Boldre in Hampshire in which, while 
boys were restricted to the 3 R 3 s, girls were taught to sew 
and knit as well as to read. It was certainly in the mind of 
Robert Owen, who, under the influence of Pestalozzi, 
included in the curriculum of his school at New Lanark 
not only academic subjects but also practical occupations 
directly relating to the pupils 3 after careers. 

The famous private schools conducted by T. W. Hill 
(father of Rowland Hill) and M. D. Hill at Hazelwood 
near Birmingham and Bruce Castle, Tottenham, from 
1817 onwards developed the idea of practical and semi- 
vocational activities along lines strikingly similar to those 
adopted by the best Modem schools of to-day. Though the , 
main curriculum comprised classics, mathematics, and 
French, pupils could if they wished take up such pursuits 
as drawing, etching, painting, outdoor map-making and 
surveying, modelling, printing, and newspaper reporting. 
What is more, right through the school, which covered 
both primary and secondary stages, these practical 
activities gained for those who undertook them equal 
“credits” with the academic work; they were not re¬ 
garded as “frills. 33 

The Hills were far ahead of their time, and their schools 
were unique. But similar, if more limited ideas were 

1 In On Education , quoted by H. G. Barnard, op. tit., p. 8. 
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stirring here and there in the elementary schools main¬ 
tained by the denominational societies. The National 
Society s school at King’s Sombome in Hampshire 
attracted much notice during the i84o 5 s and i85o’s, Here 

the girls cut out mid made dresses for themselves and all 

the children did field studies in botany, geography, geology, 
and astronomy, and were taught to relate their observa¬ 
tions to their classroom work. As a result, many pupils 

remained in the school till long past the age—io or 11_at 

which parents then normally withdrew their children 
' 0ther National and British schools threw up experi¬ 
ments on more specifically vocational lines. Some of the 
Wesleyan schools from about 1843 onwards provided in 
the towns a commercial, in the country a rural, bias while 
many induced pupils to stay on beyond the usual leaving 
age by offering them instruction in history, geography and 
science. In 1846 the Manchester Church Education 
Society opened the first of four projected “Commercial 
Schools, ^t the same time the National Society was 
founding Middle Schools” in London and large pro¬ 
vincial cities which, though providing a more general 
education, were in fact quasi-vocational in that they pre- 
pared indirectly for clerkly and professional occupations 
The idea of including manual work in the curriculum 
for its educational value was greatly stimulated in England 
by the teachings of Pestalozzi and perhaps more by the 
less well known Philipp Emanuel von Fellenberg the 
practical man who systematised Pestalozzi’s dreams— 
not always with the happiest results—and who, like 
Pestalozzi, always insisted upon the educative value of 
productive work. 


These two inspired, among many others. Dr. James 
Kay, who in 1839 became the first secretary of the Com¬ 
mittee of the Privy Council on Education, and subse¬ 
quently made for himself a highly honoured name in the 
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history of English education as Sir James Kay-Shuttle- 
wortb. Kay was particularly impressed by the work of 
Johann Jakob Wehrli, who from 1810 to 1833 trained 
teachers on Pestalozzi lines at Fellenberg’s "Poor School” 
at Hofwyl in Switzerland, and later became head of the 
cantonal teacher-training college at Kreuzlingen. It was 
doubtless his influence which decided Kay that the 
“monitorial” plan of using elder pupils to instruct 
yo ung er ones, which was introduced into England during 
the first decade of the 19th century by Andrew Bell and 
Joseph Lancaster, must be superseded by a system of 
trained teachers. 

In 1838 Kay, then an assistant Poor Law Commissioner, 
got a grant of £500 from the Home Office and with it 
began an experiment in teacher training at the Poor Law 
School in Norwood. Here he built workshops and, with 
the help of teachers from David Stow’s Normal Seminary 
at Glasgow, instituted a system for the training of pupil 
teachers, half of whose study time was to be spent in 
handicrafts, including domestic work for the girls. 

Immediately the Committee of the Privy Council on 
Education was appointed (April 1839) it issued a 
Minute providing for an undenominational State College 
for the training of teachers. But “unqualified and per¬ 
severing” opposition (Dr. Kay’s words) from the religious 
denominations defeated the project—and incidentally all 
but ended both the Committee and the Government 
grant for education. 

Undaunted, Kay decided to set up his own training 
college. Fortified by a visit to Wehrli, he and his friend 
E. C. Tufnell established in 1840 the "Training School 
at Battersea,” of which Kay became the first principal. 
The curriculum provided for instruction in the ararlprmr 
subjects, but included also physical training, gardening, 
and natural-history excursions. Again, far from any idea of 
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developing secondary education in the elementary school, 

ShlL"*?** *° ! rain teachers ch ie% for workhouse 
l . t ’ nevertheless, by initiating teacher training 
movement without which the upward 
. C e ^ mentar y school could hardly have made 

SartiST 688 ; ^ by giv ™ g the training of teachers a 
p ctical trend and relating it to the realities of everyday 

toward? n °f y nifluenced the elementary school 
towards practical and realistic activities. 

ranthe°Rai+ earS Tufnell > *“ed by a few friends, 

nrovi 6 ^ 6 " CoIIege on their °wn. But the expense 
hZdfrl at ±e end of Ifi 43 the college was 

fhTt ft wa VCr the ? ati0nal S °ciety-Sn the condition 
It d0B « the lines laid down by Kay. 

clS d SOa S °/ 0r half a century (with minor modifi- 

thS,rT C t l fT colleges-of which by 1845 
the Churches had already opened 4 

in Tl' °^ r ‘ ^ a y _g huttleworth (as he became 

mentarv ^ t ° tra “ le d teachers into the ele- 

amone-wlf* f° S ^^kly began to have a variety of effects, 
be noted I, / those directly relevant to this study can 
and fmd ™ ? V ? mment grants for school furniture 
i8a6 Tn ,? men ’ hooks and maps, began to be made in 
handicraft & Samc year a i so ff ra nts were offered for erecting' 
Dav to tea ^ oon “ ^d renting gardens, and for additional 
The reo It ^?.°^ Cra ^ Sj g^dening, and domestic subjects, 
ten fe! ° f HlS enc °nraging aid was that during the next 
pomilar in < d, S ° £ ra ^ dca * activities became increasingly 
natural histof Scbo ° s > whlle history, geography, science, 

beintr tn even political economy were also 

being taught in good schools. 

werflnfd^? 11 ^ 11 ^ *“* nor even most > of the schools 
more d d ’ of the work was superficial and much 

EL»n** b . ad - Ev “ the laudable attempt of the 
c 00 s to give their abler senior pupils something 
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more than the 3 R’« held dangers which not all the 
schools avoided. For, as Mr. C. Birchenough records m 
his History of Elementary Education tn England and Wales . 


Inspectors 5 Reports leave no room for doubt that throughout 
this period one of the gravest defects of the schools was the 

systematic neglect of the younger chMr^to^^|jh^inaster 

t o ^ve l il hi s atte ni j on^ 

results on lEe^a ttendant » 


Which was one reason why the axe fell in 1862. 

Actually, it began to fall as early as 1853, when a 
Minute of the Committee of Council introduced as a con¬ 
dition of the capitation grant to schools in rural districts 
and small towns the passing of an examination by three- 
quarters of the pupils. Three years later this condition 
was extended to cover the whole country. 

In 1858 the mounting dissatisfaction with the state of 
elementary education resulted in the appointment of a 
Royal Commission, under the Chairmanship of the Duke 
of Newcastle: 


To inquire into the Present State of Popular Education in 
England, and to consider and report what measures, if any, 
are required for the Extension of sound and cheap Elementary 
Instruction to all Classes of the People. 

The terms of reference read ominously enough; their 
sequel was to prove even more so. For while the Commis¬ 
sion, after an exhaustive study of the “ Present State of 
Popular Education,” concluded that the existing system 
of voluntary effort supplemented by Government grants 
was not resulting in a u general diffusion of sound ele¬ 
mentary education amongst all classes of the poor,” 
divided opinion prevented them from recommending 
what to-day appears the obvious remedy: that the State 
should take over responsibility for the maintenance of the 
1 University Tutorial Press, 1914, p. 278. 
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schools. Instead, following the line of the Minutes of 1853 
and 1856, they gave it as their opinion 1 that “the assist¬ 
ance given by the State to education should assume the 
form of a bounty rate paid upon the production of certain 
results by any person.” Later in their Report 3 they 
elaborated this sinister suggestion: 

There is only one way of securing this result, which is to 
institute a searching examination by competent authority of 
every child in every school to which grants are to be paid, 
with the view of ascertaining whether these indispensable 
elemfents of knowledge (i.e. reading, writing and arithmetic) 
are thoroughly acquired, and to make the prospects and 
position of the teacher dependent, to a considerable extent, on 
the results of this examination. 

It is instructive to reflect that at the close of a period 
which had seen an unprecedented crop of “public” 
schools founded the Commission could agree with one 
of their witnesses, a clergyman later to become Bishop of 
Manchester, who maintained 3 that 

it is quite possible to teach a child soundly and thoroughly, in 
a way that he shall not forget it, all that is necessary for him to 
possess in the way of intellectual attainment, by the time he is 
ten years old. 

Despite formidable opposition in Parliament and out¬ 
side the above recommendation of the Newcastle Com¬ 
missioners was incorporated in the Revised Code of 
Regulations for elementary schools presented to Parlia¬ 
ment on February 16, 1862, by Mr. Robert Lowe, Vice- 
President of the Privy Council and House of Commons 
representative of the Education Department. 4 , 

Lowe is often pictured as the sole author of the cata¬ 
strophic set-back to the elementary school which ensued 
from the system of “payment by results.” I would be the 

1 Report, Vol. I, p. 96. a Ibid., Vol. I, p. 157. 

3 Ibid., Vol. I, p. 243. 

* Which in 1856 replaced the Committee of Council on Education. 
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last to condone the part he played, but it is only fair to 
point out that the system had been foreshadowed nine 
years earlier, that he was following' the considered advice 
of a Royal Commission, that he was a member of a 
Government dominated by the feeling that national 
expenditure and taxation must both be drastically 
reduced, and that both Houses of Parliament debated, 
and approved, the Code. 

The Revised Code, which came into operation on 
April i, 1863, provided for a capitation grant of 12s. for 
each pupil between the ages of 6 and x 2. Of this amount, 
4 s. was to be paid for a minimum of 200 attendances a 
year and 2 s. 8 d. each for success in annual examinations in 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. Schools were to be 
organised in six standards, for each of which the require¬ 
ments were set out in the Code. Those for Standard I 
(age 6-7) were: 

to read narrative in monosyllables « . . to form on blackboard 
or slate from dictation, letters, capital and small manuscript, to 
form similarly from dictation figures up to 20, to name at sight 
figures up to 20, to add and subtract figures up to 10 orally 
from examples on the blackboard. 

Standard VI (age n-12) were required: 

to read a short ordinary paragraph in a newspaper or other 
modem narrative, to write similar matter from dictation, and 
to work a sum in practice or bills of parcels. 1 

Within such narrow limits was English elementary 
education confined! 

No pupil could be presented for examination twice in 
the same standard. No grants were payable except for the 
3 R’s and plain needlework for girls; and none for pupils 
over the age of 12. This last condition, as was intended, 
virtually excluded from the elementary school all children 

1 Quoted from Adamson, op. cit . 9 pp. 230-31. 
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above the age of 12. Beyond that age, it was thought, those 
who desired further education should go to night school, 
where also grants (but smaller ones) would be paid for 
their attendance and their attainments as tested by 
examination. 

. The Code also reduced the amount of aid granted to 
teacher-training colleges; “a lower kind of teacher must 
be employed. 531 To economise, the colleges should cease 
to pay specialist lecturers additional allowances; it was a 
practice which “encouraged the study of'subjects remote 
from the necessary business of the school. 5352 The allow¬ 
ances to pupil teachers, the teachers 3 pension scheme, and 
the grants for apparatus and equipment were also with¬ 
drawn. 

The evil effects likely to ensue from the Revised Code 
were foretold by many people, including Matthew Arnold 
and Kay-Shuttleworth. They ensued. But the system of 
“payment by results 55 has been castigated so often and so 
unsparingly that I feel it unnecessary to add to the volume 
of condemnation. My concern is here to show that, despite 
a body-blow which might well have proved fatal to educa¬ 
tion in any real sense of the term, the more enlightened 
among the school authorities and teachers never lost hope, 
but fought back stubbornly. Many, perhaps most, 
acknowledged defeat and resigned themselves to the task 
of grinding in the 3 R 3 s. But not all; some were soon 
aspiring again to give their older pupils rather more than 
the bare bones prescribed by the Code. 

.Largely through their efforts, it was not long before 
there was begun a succession of modifications of the Code 
which made possible a general resumption of more 
advanced work. In 1867 special grants, to be awarded on 

1 R. Lowe, in the House of Commons, February 13, 1862. Quoted from 
Adamson, op. eit p. 228, 

a Ibid. t p. 229. 
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the results of individual examinations, were offered to 
schools which organised a three years’ course of instruction 
for pupils in Standards IV-VI in one or two of certain 
specified subjects, including grammar, history, geography, 
and geometry. These grants were specifically stated by the 
Education Department in their Minute of February 20, 
1867, to be offered “to encourage instruction beyond the 
elementary subjects.” 

In the first Code (issued in 1871) following the great 
Education Act of 1870 grants were offered for each pupil 
who passed an examination in not more than two of the 
specified subjects, and the list of these subjects was 
enlarged to include (among others) foreign languages 
and the physical sciences. In 1875 these individual grants 
were supplemented by grants for “class” subjects, that is, 
optional subjects which, if undertaken, had to be taught 
to whole classes and throughout Standards II-VI. 

By this time also the list of the “specific” subjects (i.e. 
those which could be taken by individual pupils) had been 
expanded to include Latin, French, German, algebra, 
geometry (Euclid), mechanics, physical geography, 
botany, animal physiology, and domestic economy. In 
1876 English literature was added. The 1880 Code added 
a further freedom by empowering school authorities to 
submit for ranking as a “class” subject any study that 
could reasonably be regarded as elementary and be taught 
with the aid of reading-books. The 1882 Code encouraged 
the teaching of science throughout the elementary school. 

The 1890’s saw the lingering death of “payment by 
results.” In 1890 the capitation grant was made solely 
dependent on the average number of children in attend¬ 
ance, and the annual examination in the 3 R’s was 
restricted to examination of sample groups of children, the 
total examined to be not fewer than one-third of the school. 
In 1895 inspection—“visits without notice” by H.M. 
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Inspectors—replaced the annual examination. This is 
usually taken as marking the end of the detested, and 
detestable, system, though relics such as grants for 
individual passes in “ specific 33 subjects and for particular 
studies were continued for another year or two. 

Concurrently with these relaxations of the rigour of the 
Code, the levels of attainment required in the annual 
examinations were being raised. In 1871 Standard I was 
abolished, Standard II was renumbered Standard I, and 
a new, higher Standard VI was added, The Education 
Act of 1876, which introduced compulsory attendance at 
school, also included a short-lived system of “Honour 
Certificates 33 entitling pupils who passed the Standard IV 
examination by the age of 10 and held certificates of 
regular attendance for five years to three years 3 free 
education. 1 In 1882 a Standard VII was added, and later, 
an ex-Standard VII for pupils requiring even more 
advanced instruction—a move which stimulated the 
formation of the “Higher Grade 33 schools described later. 

Another development which greatly aided the ele¬ 
mentary school in its pursuit of secondary education was 
the decision by the Science and Art Department 2 in 1872 
to offer large grants for “organised science schools 33 
formed by local committees. These “schools 33 (actually 
most of them were never more than classes or depart¬ 
ments within schools) could be held either in the daytime 
or the evening, and organised in any type of school. The 
condition made was that they gave a three years’ course 
in a group of allied sciences; the grant was dependent 
partly upon the average numbers in attendance and partly 
upon examination results. 

The idea did not catch on for a long time; it was only 

1 Fees in public elementary schools were not abolished until 1891. 

8 Originally attached to the Board of Trade, but transferred to the 
Education Department when this was established in 1856. 
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after the passing of the Technical Instruction Act in 1889 
that org anis ed science schools really began to multiply. 
In 1885 there were only three in the country; ten years 
later there were over 100, and by the end of the century 
over 200. Of these, nearly a quarter were in elementary 
schools. 

This had been made possible by the equivocal definition 
in the 1870 Act of an elementary school as a school “in 
which elementary education is the principal part of the 
education given.” This could easily be interpreted, as it 
was, to mean that something more than elementary 
education could legally be given. Hence the formation, 
begun shortly after the passing of the Act by some of the 
larger and more progressive School Boards, of “Higher 
Elementary,” “Higher Board,” “Higher Grade," or 
“Higher Central” schools, as they were variously called, 
and of “Higher Tops” to ordinary elementary schools. 
These schools and classes were in general for children who 
had passed the Standards, but in some places, as for 
example Sheffield and Manchester, cleverer children 
were drafted into them by Standard V or even earlier. 

In 1872 the Leeds School Board established a “Higher 
Grade” school. Some five years later Sheffield opened a 
"Higher Centred” school. Birmingham, Manchester, and 
London were among other School Boards which set up 
similar schools. By 1894 there were 63 in the country, 
while London edone had edso 60 schools with “Higher 
Tops.” Most of the “Higher Grade” schools, as they came 
generally to be called, included “organised science 
schools,” and depended largely upon the grants from the 
Science and Art Department. Because of this and the 
lively interest in technical education which was stimulated 
by the Reports of the Technical Instruction (1882-84) 
and the Cross (1886—88) Commissions and remained wide¬ 
spread throughout the 1890*3, the curriculum in most of 
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the schools was predominantly scientific, and the literary 
subjects tended rather to be neglected. But practical work, 
also strongly advocated by the Gross Commission, figured 
largely: “of the 60 higher grade schools outside London, 
49 had chemical laboratories and manual workshops, 28 
had art rooms, 54 had cookery kitchens, 7 had laundries; 
the London Higher Grade schools were similarly 
equipped.” 1 

This movement is of the utmost importance in the 
history of English education. I would say that more than 
any other single factor it helped to bring about a national 
system of secondary education, and that in all probability 
it was the success of the Higher Grade schools which led 
people to consider seriously the necessity of “secondary 
education for all.” At any rate, it is a historical fact that 
universal secondary education first began to be publicly 
advocated in this country almost simultaneously with the 
merging of the Higher Grade school in the national 
system of secondary education established by the Educa¬ 
tion Act of 1902. 

It is one of the ironies of history that that system was 
only created by killing the Higher Grade school, though 
at the time this school was certainly giving the liveliest and 
most modern type of secondary education in the country. 
But opinion about the Higher Grade school had always 
been divided (the final Report of the Gross Commission 
showed this clearly), some people seeing in it one of the 
nuclei of a secondary system, others regarding it as a 
main obstacle to the formation of one. Among its strongest 
opponents from 1894 on was a Mr. Robert Morant, who 
in that year returned to England from tutoring the heir- 
apparent of Siam, and in 1895 was given a junior post in 
the Education Department’s newly created Office of 
Special Reports and Inquiries. 

1 Quoted from Adamson, op, p. 454- 
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Morant, a Wykehamist, and a convinced adherent to 
the classical and literary tradition of secondary education, 
saw in the Higher Grade school an insuperable obstacle 
to the only kind of system of secondary education he was 
capable of imagining: one based on the Grammar school 
at tachmen t to academic studies. Some clue or other- 
according to Lowndes 1 it was answer 35,481 given to the 
Cross Commissio n—made him doubt whether it was legal 
for the School Boards to be grant-aiding Higher Grade 
schools out of local rates. He followed up his clue and con¬ 
firmed his doubt. But overt action was impossible, because 
the Permanent Secretary of the Education Department, 
his chief, was at the time publicly telling the School 
Boards that Higher Grade schools “have now become not 
a mere luxury but an absolute necessity” 2 ; and Civil 
Service etiquette was then, as now, rigorous to a degree. 

But Morant had imbibed Oriental ideas of strategy. 
He was preparing a report on Swiss education. In this he 
expressed his doubt, and, to prevent its being overlooked 
(as it might well have been), he drew the attention of one 
of his friends, Dr. William Garnett, secretary of the 
London Technical Education Committee, to the passage. 
The sequel is well known. In 1899 Mr. T. Barclay 
Gockerton, a Local Government Board district auditor, 
surcharged the London School Board in respect of money 
expended on the teaching of science and art in Higher 
Grade schools and evening classes, on the ground that 
the Board had not the legal powers to provide such teach¬ 
ing out of public funds. The matter went to the Court of 
Queen’s Bench and then to the Court of Appeal. The 
London School Board lost all along the line. The Court of 
Appeal, indeed, ruled that a School Board had no right 
to use any funds—whether the proceeds of rates, fees, or 

1 Op.at., p.53. 

* Hansard, Vol. GVII, col. 1195. Quoted (torn Lowndes, op, cit., p. 77. 
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endowments—to provide any form of education that was 
under the control of the Science and Art Department. 

The Education Act of 1902 followed. A national system 
of secondary education was established. In accordance 
with a recommendation of the Bryce Commission, the 
Higher Grade schools were absorbed into this system. 
Bereft of its “higher top,” the elementary school appeared 
to be again (as after i86q) restricted to the giving of 
“efficient elementary instruction in reading, writing and 
arithmetic,” with (in the Commissioners 1 words) “such 
addition of manual instruction as might be needed to 
educate the hand and eye of the craftsman and define and 
illustrate the principles he had learnt.” But, as everyone 
knows, the elementary school refused once more to accept 
this interpretation of its task. A third time it set out on the 
long road to secondary status; and this time, after many 
years, it was to attain its goal. 

It could hardly have hoped to do so during the 19th 
century, because however attractive its upper reaches 
were made, no more than a tiny majority attained them. 
Employment claimed the vast majority even before their 
adolescence. Before 1876 children could be taken away 
from school at any age—or need never be sent. From 1876 
to 1893 any child could be removed at 10 if he had passed 
Standard IV or made 250 attendances annually for five 
years. From 1893 to 1899 he could leave at 11. It was not 
until the last year of the century that schooling was made 
compulsory until 12—the age at which primary education 
now ends and secondary education begins. 



CHAPTER II 


FREE PLACES 

In 1868 the Schools Inquiry Commission drew attention 
to the grievous lack of efficient secondary schools, and 
recommended the establishment of central and local 
authorities to administer a national system within which 
opportunity for advancement would be offered to poor 
but able pupils through scholarships and exhibitions. 
Twenty years later the Cross Commission again drew 
attention to the lack of efficient secondary schools, recom¬ 
mended the establishment of central and local authorities 
to administer a comprehensive national system of educa¬ 
tion, and emphasised the necessity to throw open the gates 
of opportunity through scholarships and exhibitions to all 
pupils capable of benefiting by secondary and higher 
education. A third Royal Commission had to be set up 
and to report before these recommendations were carried 
into effect. 

This was the Royal Commission on Secondary Educa¬ 
tion appointed in March 1894 under the chairmanship 
of the Rt. Hon. James (later Viscount) Bryce, who in 
his youth had acted as an assistant commissioner for the 
Schools Inquiry Commission and had been even then an 
advocate of a national system of secondary education. 
The Bryce Commission was instructed “to consider what 
are the best methods of establishing a well-organised 
system of secondary education.” 

The Commission worked at speed, and produced in 
August 1895 a report which, though bearing here and 
there the marks of haste, can only be regarded as monu¬ 
mental, It was to prove epoch-making. In the sphere of 

30 
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organisation it recommended, first, that there should be 
a single comprehensive central authority, consisting of “ a 
Department of the Executive Government, presided over 
by a Minister responsible to Parliament, 511 and advised 
on educational and professional matters by a Council 
representative of the universities, the teachers, and the 
general public. The result was the Board of Education, 
created by the Board of Education Act, 1899, and its 
Consultative Committee, which though not given the 
freedom of action recommended by the Bryce Commission, 
was to produce between 1905 and 1938 a succession of 
notable Reports which have played a decisive part in the 
advancement of English education, and most of all of 
secondary education. 

Second, the Commission recommended that “There 
should be created Local Authorities for Secondary Educa¬ 
tion in every county and in every county borough, 55 and 
that 


it should be the duty of the Central Office to require from the 
various local authorities a statement of the provision existing 
or proposed to be by them created for Secondary Education 
in their respective areas and to consider these statements for 
the purpose of ascertaining whether that provision is or will 
be sufficient in quantity and quality, due regard being had to 
the character and wants of the population of each area . 2 


These recommendations were incorporated in the Educa¬ 
tion Act, 1902, which established an administrative 
framework within which a national system of secondary 
education could be created. 

But the Commission was far from being interested in 
administration alone. It was keenly interested also in the 
purpose, the function, and the content of secondary 
education. Included in its Report 3 was the fullest and 


1 Report , Vol. I, p. 557. 


a Vol. I, p. 259. 
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the most precise definition of the nature of secondary 
education which, so far as I know, has ever appeared in 
an official document in this country. I give it here only 
slighdy abridged. It is set, as it should be, within a defini¬ 
tion of education as a whole. (The italics are mine.) 

We are aware that there are some who would limit the 
term education to the discipline of faculty and the culture of 
character by means of the more humane or generous studies, 
and who would deny the name to instruction in those practical 
arts and sciences by means of which man becomes a craftsman 
or a breadwinner, But this is an impossible limitation as things 
now stand . , . training in classics may have as little liberal 
culture in it as instruction in a practical art; modern literature 
may be made a field for as narrow and technical a drill as the 
most formal science. Education inevitably becomes more and 
more practical, a means of forming men, not simply to enjoy 
life, but to accomplish something in the life they enjoy. We 
may, therefore, describe its general idea thus: 

All education is development and discipline of faculty by the com¬ 
munication of knowledge , and whether the faculty be the eye and hand , 
or the reason and imagination, and whether the knowledge be of nature 
or art 9 of science or literature , if the knowledge be so communicated as 
to evoke and exercise and discipline faculty , the process is rightly termed 
education . 

Now, Secondary Education may be described as a modifica¬ 
tion of this general idea. It is the education of the boy or girl not 
simply as a human being who needs to be instructed in the mere rudi¬ 
ments of knowledge , but it is a process of intellectual training and 
personal discipline conducted with special regard to the profession or 
trade to be followed , . . even culture is not an end in itself, it 
makes the private person more value to society, and to the 
State, All secondary schools , then, in so far as they qualify men for 
doing something in life , partake more or less in the character of 
institutes that educate craftsmen . . . if Secondary Education be so 
conceived, it is evident that under it technical instruction is compre¬ 
hended . The two are not indeed identical, but they differ as 
genus and species, or as general term and particular name, not 
as genus and genus or as opposed terms. No definition of technical 
instruction is possible that does not bring it under the head of Secondary 
Education , nor can Secondary Education be so defined as absolutely to 
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exclude from it the idea of technical instruction . . . . Technical 
instruction is secondary , i,e, it comes after the education which 
has awakened the mind by teaching the child the rudiments, 
or, as it were, the alphabet of all knowledge. . . . And 
secondary instruction is technical , i.e. it teaches the boy so to apply 
the principles he is learning, and so to learn the principles by 
applying them, or so to use the instruments he is being made 
to know, as to perform or produce something, interpret a 
literature or a science, make a picture or a book, practice a 
plastic or a manual art, convince a jury or persuade a senate, 
translate or annotate an author, dye wool, weave cloth, design 
or construct a machine, navigate a ship, or command an army. 
Secondary Education , therefore , as inclusive of technical , may be 
described as education conducted in view of the special life that has to 
be lived with the express purpose of forming a person fit to live it. 

“It is hard to believe, 35 wrote Mr. John Graves in his 
book Policy and Progress in Secondary Education > l “that a 
definition so powerful, so lucid, and so convincing should 
have been set aside as soon as the central authority which 
alone could put this noble conception into practice had 
been set up. 53 That it was set aside is a matter of history. 
Thanks to Robert Morant, the Grammar-school tradition 
of a secondary education based on the academic disciplines 
was imposed upon the State system established by the Act 
of 1902, and the idea that secondary education is “in¬ 
clusive of technical 33 was utterly rejected. That the con¬ 
sequences of this rejection have been little short of 
disastrous is the belief of many well qualified to judge. Its 
evil effects have been two-fold. As only one form of 
secondary education was made available many, perhaps 
most, pupils were forced into an educational mould un¬ 
suited for them, and consequently in numerous cases into 
unsuitable careers. Second, since an academic education 
at the secondary level is manifestly attainable only by the 
intellectually more able minority, it delayed serious 


1 Nelson, 1943, p. 21. 
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consideration of the idea of secondary education’for all 
for many years. 

The Bryce Commission neither ignored nor underrated 
the value of the academic curriculum. On the contrary, 
they were concerned to ensure that it retained its due 
place: 1 

The importance of preserving all grammar schools which 
are, or can be, made efficient depends largely on the general 
ground that such schools represent especially the tradition of 
literary education. There is little danger at the present day 
that we shall fail to recognise the necessity for improving and 
extending scientific and technical instruction. It is less certain 
that we may not run some risk of a lop-sided development in 
education, in which the teaching of science, theoretical or 
applied, may so predominate as to entail comparative neglect 
of studies which are of less obvious and immediate utility, 
though not of less moment for the formation of mind and 
character. In efficient grammar schools, as existing examples 
prove, it is possible to harmonise modern requirements with 
the best elements of that older system which has produced 
good results in the past, and which in our own day still repre¬ 
sents so much that is fundamental and indispensable in a 
properly liberal education. 

But they did insist 2 that the technical element, which they 
regarded as equally indispensable, should also be included 
in the curriculum. And they did so fully believing that 
they had the weight of public opinion with them. 

It is now pretty generally agreed that besides the literary and 
humanistic course of instruction, based upon the languages of 
classical antiquity, which tradition had established among us, 
and whose incomparable value no thoughtful man denies, 
ample provision must be made in schools for scientific teach¬ 
ing. ... It is further agreed that mathematics, while more 
closely allied to scientific subjects, ought to enter also into a 
literary course ; that the chief tongues of modern Europe ought 
to be studied not only as instruments of linguistic training, but 
as the keys to noble literature; and that full opportunities to 

1 Report, Vol. I, p. 48. a Ibid., pp. 1284-85. 
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boys and girls to prepare themselves for the particular occupa¬ 
tions which they intend to follow in after life . . . ought to 
be supplied by the teaching of the practical arts ... as well 
as modern languages and of the kinds of knowledge most useful 
to the merchant or trader. These three elements, however, 
which we may call the literary, the scientific, and the technical 
may be combined in a great variety of forms and proportions. 

Unhappily, Mr. Morant did not agree. 

No official definition of secondary education was given 
either in the 1902 Act or afterwards by the Board of 
Education. Indeed, despite what the Bryce Commission 
had said about it, the Board stated 1 in their first full-length 
Regulations for Secondary Schools, issued in 1904, that 
they did not consider any precise definition of the term 
to be immediately practicable. They did, however, feel it 
necessary to define a secondary school. This was declared 2 
to be: 

a day or boarding school offering to each of its scholars up to 
and beyond the age of sixteen a general education, physical, 
mental and moral, given through a complete graded course of 
instruction of wider scope and more advanced degree than 
that given in elementary schools. 

That definition remained unaltered throughout the entire 
period between 1902 and 1944. 

It was emphasised 3 that: 

The instruction must be general, i.e. must be such as gives a 
reasonable degree of exercise and development to the whole 
of the faculties. ... A secondary school . . . will fail to 
give a sound general education to its scholars in so far as it 
sends them out, whether to further study or to the business of 
life, with one or other of these faculties neglected, or with one 
developed at the expense of the rest. 

The Regulations certainly allowed that there might be 
some degree of specialisation during the latter part of a 

1 Para. Ill of the Prefatory Memorandum to the Regulations. 

2 Ibid., Para, V. 8 Ibid., p. 7, 
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secondary school course, but this was not to be begun 
until: 

the general education has been carried to a point at which the 
habit of exercising all these faculties has been formed and a 
certain solid basis for life has been laid in acquaintance with 
the structure and laws of the physical world, in the accurate 
use of thought and language, and in practical ability to begin 
dealing with affairs . 1 

So it would appear that secondary education was 
intended to achieve two main purposes: first, a general 
“tuning up 35 of the mind by exercising it through the 
learning of certain prescribed subjects; and second, the 
acquisition from those subjects of sufficient basic know¬ 
ledge and skill to enable the pupil to attack successfully 
the specialised tasks of either “further study 19 or “the 
business of life.” As the Spens Committee was to point 
out 2 more than thirty years later, this implied duality of 
purpose rendered the meaning of the term “general 
education” more than a little ambiguous. 

The Regulations prescribed that the “general educa¬ 
tion”, the secondary schools were to provide must include 
as “principal subjects”: 

(i) the English language and literature, together with 
geography and history; 

(ii) ' at least one language other than English; 

(ih) mathematics and science, both theoretical and 
practical; and 

(iv) drawing. 

Some provision, it is true, was also to be made for manual 
work and physical exercises, while for girls practical 
housewifery had to be included. But to ensure that the 
principal subjects really would be principal, the Regula¬ 
tions specified that a minimum of $ hours a week was to 

1 Prefatory Memorandum to the Regulations, p. 8, 
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be allotted to English* geography, and history, of hours 
for one foreign language or 6 hours for two, and of 7J 
hours for science and mathematics. Thus, even if one 
foreign language only was taken, at least 15£ hours a week, 
out of probably not more than 27^ hours, had to be 
devoted to these three groups of academic subjects. 

The Regulations also specified that: 

Where two languages other than English are taken, and Latin 
is not one of them, the Board will require to be satisfied that 
the omission of Latin is for the advantage of the school. 

The classical curriculum might be dead; the tradition was 
not. 

In his brilliant historical introduction to the Spens 
Report Dr. R. F. Young, then secretary to the Consulta¬ 
tive Committee, made the following comment 1 on these 
Regulations: 

The most salient defect ... is that they failed to take note of 
the comparatively rich experience of secondary curricula of a 
practical and quasi-vocational type which had been evolved 
in the higher grade schools, the organised science schools, and 
the technical day schools. The new regulations were based 
wholly on the tradition of the grammar schools and the public 
schools. Furthermore, the concept of a general education 
which underlies these, regulations was divorced from the idea 
of technical or quasi-technical education, though in reality 
much of the education described as “liberal” or “general” 
was itself vocational education for the “liberal” professions. 
. . . An unreal and unnecessary division was introduced 
between secondary education and technical education. 

So long as admission to secondary education remains 
restricted, as it was in England in the Middle Ages* to the 
intellectually able, and so long as the recognised purpose 
of the secondary school is to prepare such pupils for the 
service of the State, the Church, and the professions, it is 

1 Report , pp. 66-67. 
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possible to defend Sir Robert Morant’s concept of a 
general education. As A. N. Whitehead acutely observed, 1 
there is not time enough to give even the ablest pupils a 
complete general education comprising equally the 
literary, scientific, and technical elements. “Always there 
must be a dominant emphasis.” But in fact the English 
Grammar and Public schools had ceased to be restricted 
to the intellectually able some centuries before 1902. 
Thanks to the fee-paying system, children of almost all 
degrees of ability were admitted. As the number of pupils 
in the public system of secondary education rapidly 
increased, it quickly became obvious that many of them 
were not of outstanding intellectual ability, and that 
consequently many, indeed most, were certainly not 
destined to grace the professions or to enter the service of 
Church or State. It became equally obvious that most of 
them would not go on to further study at a university or 
other place of higher education, but would conclude their 
formal education at about the age of 16, or earlier, and go 
direct into industrial or commercial employment. 

There is plenty of evidence that the Board of Education 
soon became sensitive to this situation, and to have some 
qualms about restricting the secondary curriculum so 
severely to academic studies. As early as 1907 they began 
to offer grants for educational experiments in secondary 
schools, and within the next few years were grant-aiding, 
among other experiments, a course in agriculture, a 
practical course in botany, and a secretarial course. (Yet 
within the same period they refused grants to experiments 
in the teaching of music, the dramatisation of En g lish 
history and literature, and in housewifery.) 

In their report for 1912-132 the Board declared that 
they were prepared, subject to stated conditions (one of 

j ln Aims of Education, Williams and Norgate, 1939, p. 75. 
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which was that any proposed specialisation should not 
“encroach upon the sphere of the technical school 5 ’): 

in suitable cases to approve schemes of instruction which vary 
considerably from that of the normal secondary school. The 
variations may take the form of specialised work in the higher 
classes alone, or the school course may be given a certain bias 
throughout with the object of developing interest in or capacity 
for the occupations, whether rural, industrial, or commercial, 
which the majority of pupils are likely to take up. 

The following year the Board went even further. In their 
annual report for 1913-14 they declared 1 that “all school 
work may in some sense be regarded as vocational, in that 
it should be planned with regard to the probable future 
of the pupils,” and in Circular 826, issued in 1913, they 
frankly recognised that, as things were developing, a dual 
function was being imposed upon the secondary schools, 
in that they had to provide: (i) a general preliminary 
education for pupils who would go on to more specialised 
work at a university or other place of higher education ; 
and (ii) a general self-contained education for pupils who 
would leave school at about the age of 16 to enter employ¬ 
ment, and who would be unlikely to engage in any further 
full-time education. For the latter group, said the Board, 
special courses of a vocational character might be planned 
from the age of 15. They specified, however, that these 
should not normally occupy more than one-fifth of the 
total school time during the year or more in which they 
were taken. 

It is idle to speculate what course secondary education 
might have taken had not the First World War broken 
out in 1914. As it was, staffs were depleted, school building 
was halted, and the flow of equipment dwindled to a 
trickle. It would not be correct to say that experiment 
with new courses and methods ceased altogether, but 

1 P. 95 - 
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except for improvisations compelled by war conditions 
it certainly languished. And in 1917 came a development 
which practically put an end to the idea of vocational or 
semi-vocational courses in recognised secondary schools. 
’-''Ever since 1902 it had become increasingly obvious 
that the multitude of professional preliminary and other 
external examinations for which the secondary schools 
felt bound to offer preparation was having a deleterious 
effect on both the pupils and the academic standards of 
the schools. It led to much coaching and cramming, and 
the different, often conflicting, requirements of the various 
examinations played havoc with syllabuses. In 1904 the 
Board prohibited the entry of pupils under 15 for external 
examinations unless these were general examinations 
taken by the whole school or special ones for the aware! 
of scholarships. But the mischief went on, so in 1909 the 
Board referred the problem to the Consultative Com¬ 
mittee, which reported in 1911 that: 

(i) The presentation of young and immature pupils for 
external examinations is harmful. 

(ii) The various external examinations are in urgent need 
of co-ordination, 

(iii) Fot ordinary purposes each school should be connected 
with one examining body only. 

It took six years (of which, admittedly, three were war 
years) for the examining bodies to arrive at an agreed 
simplification of the existing tangle. In I9i7there came into 
beingthe First School Examination (the School Certificate) 
and the Second School Examination (the Higher School 
Certificate), each to be set and marked by seven university 
examining bodies (later increased to eight). In the same 
year the Board established the Secondary School 
Examinations Council to act as an advisory body, with 
the dual function of co-ordinating the standards of the 
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examinations and ensuring that the methods of award of 
the certificates were satisfactory. 

To include here a lengthy discussion on the merits and 
demerits of the Certificate examinations would be out of 
place. Those readers who so desire will find the whole 
story exhaustively, acutely, and interestingly discussed in 
Mr. J. L. Brereton’s book The Case for Examinations . 1 
But I do wish to make one point—and an^extremely im¬ 
portant one. However great the benefits which ensued 
from the reduction in number and the standardisation of 
the external examinations for secondary schools—and I 
would be the last to dispute that they were very great— 
one result of the 1917 reforms was to narrow and to a 
marked degree to stereotype the secondary curriculum. 
The School Certificate examination in particular “un¬ 
questionably checked effectively any tendency to develop 
special courses in the main portions of secondary schools 
for pupils below the age of 16 on the lines indicated in the 
Board’s memorandum on Curricula” (Circular 826 of 
i9i3)- 2 

This, it must be admitted, was largely the fault of the 
schools, not of the examining boards: 

Though the various recognised examining bodies offered and 
continue to offer a wide range of alternatives in their syllabuses 
for this examination, the majority of the pupils presented for 
it offer a comparatively restricted number of subjects, namely 
—English, French, Mathematics, Science, Geography, 
History, Latin, and to a less extent Art.3 

This in spite of the fact that as early as March 1918, the 
Board of Education protested, in Circular 1034, that the 
examination should follow the curriculum, not deter¬ 
mine it. 

In the actual working of the examination this principle has 

1 Cambridge University Press, 1944. 

* Spens Report, p. 80. * Ibid., p. 80. 
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been reversed, and there can be little doubt that in many 
secondary schools the Certificate examination is now the 
dominant factor in determining the curriculum for the 
majority of pupils below the age of 16. 1 

It would take a whole chapter adequately to discuss the 
educational and social effects of this; I can only note here, 
as most directly relevant to the theme of this book, that 
the narrowing of its curriculum undoubtedly widened the 
gap between the recognised secondary school and the 
other forms of post-primary education which were being 
developed. Any possibility there might have been in the 
1920*8 of the teachers in all kinds of post-primary schools 
getting together to thresh out the problems of post¬ 
primary education receded further and further into the 
background, thus for the time being effectively postponing 
the coining of secondary education for all. 

But the main reason why serious consideration of 
universal secondary education was impossible during the 
first quarter of the 20th century was that, despite the 
Board’s concentration upon expansion of the secondary 
system—at the expense of both elementary and technical 
education—the local authorities were never able to keep 
pace with the demand for places in the recognised 
secondary schools* The expansion of provision was re¬ 
markable : in 1902 the Board of Education recognised 272 
schools, with 31,716 pupils; by 1906. the numbers had 
risen to 689 and 81,370 respectively; by 1913 to 1,027 anc l 
187,647; and by 1921 to 1,205 schools with 337,000 pupils. 
Yet in 1919, for example, some 10,000 applicants for 
admission to secondary schools as fee-paying pupils had 
to be rejected,/ and another 10,000 children who had 
qualified by examination for free places. 

. P* ® 0, See also p. 142. Mr. Brereton resolutely mam- 

ams hat the external examination should so determine the curriculum. 
H|ee 1 m (Jose for Examinations, pp. 87 and 98. 
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The “free place” system initiated in 1907 was the ,, 
chief stimulus to demand. Financial assistance from public 
funds to enable children of necessitous parents to pass 
from the elementary to the secondary school was no new 
thing; but before 1902 it had been available to relatively 
few children—about 5,500 in 1900—and the chances 
of obtaining it varied widely from district to district. 
After the 1902 Act scholarships and other grants quickly' 
increased in number; by 1906 there were in recognised 
secondary schools 25,269 pupils holding free places—that 
is, nearly one-third of the total population of the schools. 
But whilst in some areas and schools such places were 
numerous, in others they were few or non-existent; to 
some schools the very idea of admitting “free-placers,” or 
even children from elementary schools at all, was abhor¬ 
rent. To spread opportunity evenly, in 1907 the Board of 
Education adopted the procedure, first proposed by 
Sidney Webb and Dr. Garnett in 1894, of making grant- 
aid to a school conditional upon its offering a fixed pro¬ 
portion of free places. Their Regulations for that year 
contained the following Article: 1 

In all fee-charging schools a proportion of free places must be 
open in each year to pupils entering from public elementary 
schools. This proportion will ordinarily be 25 per cent, of the 
total number of pupils admitted to the school during the 
previous year, but may be reduced or varied by the Board on 
sufficient grounds in the case of any particular school or any 
particular year. 

Candidates for free places had to have spent at least two 
years in a public elementary school, and were required 
to pass an examination which, it is important to note, was 
intended to be no more than a qualifying test. So great 
was the demand that the “free-place exam” quickly 
became in fact a competitive one, in many areas fiercely 

1 No. 20. 
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so. I remember well being told of one school whose twenty 
“free-placers” were every year selected from over aoo 
pupils who sat the examination. 

Despite the fact that a few schools were permitted by 
the Board of Education to receive the full rate of grant 
though admitting only io per cent, of free-place pupils, 
by 1922 the proportion of such pupils throughout the 
country was 34'2 per cent. In 1925, thanks to the offer of 
a special grant of £2 a head for every free-place pupil 
over the 25 per cent., it rose to 35-1 per cent. 

That the free-place system was deliberately designed 
, to make secondary education more widely accessible, and 
not simply to garner outstanding ability, is vouched for. 
by the Board of Education Report for 1926-27 : 1 

J The object of the free-place requirement was not to open the 
door of higher education to elementary school children of 
exceptional promise, but rather to bring the advantages of 
such education, as far as the limited funds at the Board’s dis¬ 
posal would permit, within the reach of the poorer classes, and 
to place them on the same footing as pupils whose parents 
were in a position to pay the school fees. 

The pity is that the funds were so limited. That a more 
generous outlay on free places in secondary schools would 
have paid the nation well is certainly suggested by the 
fact that in 1926, for example, though the “free-placers” 
represented only just over 35 per cent, of the total number 
in the schools, 1,767 of them went on to the university, as 
compared with 1,602 contributed by the other 65 per 
cent. 

As early as 1905 it became clear to the Board of Educa¬ 
tion that, over and above the thousands of children unable 
to gain admission to secondary schools, there were many 
others who “could with advantage receive some educa¬ 
tion more advanced than that given in any ordinary 


1 P. 26. 
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Public Elementary School/ 9 Accordingly, the 1905 
Regulations laid down that, as such pupils would by 
14 or 15 be entering employment, and so would need a 
different course of instruction from that given by the 
secondary school, the curriculum of the public elementary 
school should include “the provision of special instruction 
bearing on the future occupations of the scholars, whether 
boys or girls. 99 

In the same year the Board asked their Consultative 
Committee to investigate this matter of higher elementary 
education and to tell them what principles should deter¬ 
mine the character of the curriculum so that it should 
best meet the needs of the pupils in the “Higher Ele¬ 
mentary Schools." In their report 1 the Committee de¬ 
clared that the first need was: 

to secure for each child as much humanity, as much accurate 
knowledge of general elementary fact and as much mental 
power and manual aptitude as could be expected during a 
short course of instruction extending over three years at a 
comparatively early age. 

Accordingly, said the Committee, the course in a Higher 
Elementary School should continue in unbroken progress 
the general education previously received in the ordinary 
elementary school, strengthening the foundations laid in 
the primary department, and building upon them as good 
a general education as was possible; but it should, also be 
biassed towards the special needs of the kind of life the 
pupil was likely to enter, that is, a life of employment 
without much, if any, prospect of further formal educa¬ 
tion. 

The Committee’s report, in fact, did little more than 
confirm what had been laid down about higher elementary 
education in the 1905 Regulations, which accordingly 

1 Report of the Consultative Committee upon Higher Elementary Schools, H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1906. See pp. 9, 36, 48. 
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remained unchanged until 1917. But two large local 
education authorities, London and Manchester, repeating 
^he history of the 1870’s and i88o’s, in 1911 and 1912 
respectively established systems of "Central Schools” 
in which older elementary school pupils were gathered 
from neighbouring schools and given a biassed curriculum 
designed to prepare them for immediate employment on 
leaving school. By mid-1912 London had 42 such schools, 
of which 19 had a commercial bias, 16 an industrial, and 
7 had both. Other authorities followed suit, and the 
movement, though regarded at first with some reserve 
by the Board of Education, proved so successful that it 
gained statutory recognition in the Education Act, 1918, 
which made it the duty of local education authorities to 
secure “ adequate and suitable provision by means of 
central schools, central or special classes, or otherwise” 

(i) for including in the curriculum of public elementary 
schools, at appropriate stage, practical instruction 1 suitable 
to the ages, abilities, and requirements of the children; and 

(ii) for organising in public elementary schools course of 
advanced instruction® for the older or more intelligent 
children in attendance at such schools, including children who 
stay at such schools beyond the age of 14. 

These requirements offered authorities and teachers a 
golden opportunity to develop alternative forms of 
secondary education to that provided in the recognised 
secondary schools; and valuable use was made of it by 
many, of them during the immediately succeeding years. 
In their Report of 1924-25 the Board of Education stated 
that over 400 senior departments in elementary schools in 
England were organised as central schools or classes, and 

1 Defined in the Education Act, igai, a. 170 (4), as “instruction in 
cookery, laundrywork, housewifery, dairy-work, handicrafts and gardening, 
ana such other subjects as the Board of Education declare to be subjects of 
practical instruction,’ 1 

3 No definition of "advanced instruction” was given. 
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that practical instruction was being given, in domestic 
subjects to 480,954 girls, in handicraft to 474,884 pupils, 
and in gardening to 121,007. 

A third significant development began to take place 
during the first decade of the 20th century. From about 
1905 there sprang up here and there, in connection with 
senior technical institutions, schools which became known 
as “junior technical schools. 59 These offered to boys, and 
later to girls as well, between the ages of 12-13 and 15-16 
a two- or three-year course more or less specifically pre¬ 
paring them for employment in a particular industry or 
group of industries, but including some “general educa¬ 
tion, 55 that is, instruction in the normal academic sub¬ 
jects studied in the lower forms of secondary schools and 
the higher classes of public elementary schools. The pro¬ 
portions of vocational and “general” education varied 
considerably; some of the schools were frankly trade 
schools which paid lip service only to the academic sub¬ 
jects, but others gave what was in efiect an abbreviated 
secondary education biassed towards, say, engineering, 
commerce, or domestic subjects. 

Until 1913 the Board of Education did little to encour¬ 
age the development of junior technical schools. They 
persisted in regarding them as “classes 55 only, and in 
paying on their behalf the least possible grant. Even when 
it was decided to recognise them as separate entities and to 
grant-aid them “to a degree more commensurate to their 
importance, 55 these marks of favour were accompanied by 
a set of Regulations calculated to depress rather than exalt 
the prestige of the schools. They were emphatically not 
recognised as secondary schools, however much the Bryce 
Commission might have asserted that “no definition of 
technical instruction is possible that does not bring it 
under the head of secondary education.” Their purpose 
was declared to be “to prepare pupils either for artisan 
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or other industrial occupations or for domestic service.” 
They were explicitly told that it was not their business to 
prepare for the professions, the universities, higher full¬ 
time technical work, or commercial life. All those spheres 
were held to be within the province of the recognised 
secondary school, whose functions the Board of Education 
thought it prudent to redefine, 1 as 

(a) to provide a general preliminary education for pupils 
aiming at the professions or other occupations demanding 
highly trained intelligence, and who consequently intended to 
continue their education considerably beyond the age of 16— 
many of them at the university. 

(b) to provide a general education for pupils who would 
leave school at or about the age of 16, and go direct into 
employment. 

On the other hand, it is only fair to add that the 
recognised secondary school was warned by the Board not 
to attempt courses outside its proper province, and in 
particular not to trench on that of the Junior Technical 
School. 

There was thus by 1913 a most interesting situation in 
English post-primary education. The principle of voca- 
tionalism had been admitted in the recognised secondary 
school; a type of school strongly emphasising vocational 
education was making rapid headway despite official 
discouragement; and the public elementary school was 
striking^ out tentatively along a line that combined 
academic instruction of the Grammar-school type with 
practical and semi-vocational activities directly bearing 
on the prospective future occupations of the pupils. 

The First World War, like the Boer War previously and 
the Second World War subsequently, laid bare serious 
defects in the country’s social services, and realisation of 
these, burning into the national conscience, kindled a 

1 In Circular 826, issued in May 1913. 
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widespread demand for educational reform. And the First 
World War, like the Second, but unlike the Boer War, was 
a conflict in which organised industry had to play an 
important part. It consequently thrust into the forefront 
of the national mind the country’s lack of skilled scientific 
and technical workers. That, in my opinion, with the 
revelations of the Departmental Committee on Juvenile 
Education in relation to Employment after the War (the 
Lewis Committee) 1 about the exploitation of young 
persons in employment, were the root causes why the main 
reform in H. A. L. Fisher’s Education Act of 1918 was 
designed to create a universal system of compulsory part- 
time education for the adolescent, a system which retained 
early entry into employment, and why the idea of secon¬ 
dary education for all was dropped. 

For dropped it was. By 1918 it was far from being a new 
idea; it had been publicly advocated for a dozen years or 
more. So far as I know it was not quite so old as the idea 
of compulsory part-time education, but the two ideas had 
been running a neck-to-neck race during the first two 
decades of the 20th century, and as late as 19x5 at any 
rate the idea of secondary education for all seemed the 
more likely to win. It was almost certainly the Lewis 
Report of 1916 which finally decided the issue. 

In Our Partnership 2 Mrs. Beatrice Webb included the 
following note from her diary: 

In our Industrial Democracy , 1897 (vol. ii, p. 769), we had 
suggested that (instead of pleading for an extension of one or 
two years of the compulsory attendance at the elementary 
school, at that time ending as regards some occupations at 
10 years of age) there should be demanded universal com¬ 
pulsory, all-round training, including physical and techno¬ 
logical, for both boys and girls up to 18 years of age, but only 
half-time, either by alternate days, or by alternate seasons. 

1 Cmd. 8512, H.M. Stationery Office, 1916. 
a Longmans, 1948, p. 290, footnote. 
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. . . We had discovered such an idea in the apprenticeship 
laws of certain Swiss cantons; and it had somehow (I) found 
its way into the Report of the Trade Union Minority of the 
Royal Commission on Labour, c. 7421, 1894. 

Mrs. Webb also recalled 1 that in December 1903 Sidney 
Webb published a handbook called London Education , in 
which “he foreshadowed the establishment of a systema¬ 
tically co-ordinated educational system from the infant 
school to the university, including polytechnics, research 
institutes, and public libraries; and he pleaded for a whole¬ 
hearted endeavour to bring this new national culture 
within the reach of every inhabitant of the metropolis.” 
This looks at first sight as though it must include the pro¬ 
vision of secondary education for all. But closer examina¬ 
tion of the proposal shows clearly that it did not. Accord¬ 
ing to Mrs. Webb’s summary, 2 the system was 


to give to each of London’s 800,000 children during the years 
of compulsory school attendance the most effective physical, 
moral and intellectual training ... to provide for the whole 
of them the widest possible opportunities for continuing their 
studies after leaving the day school; to carry on, by a 
“ capacity-catching ” scholarship system, all whose brains 
make it profitable for the community to equip them with 
more advanced instruction; to organise, as well for these 
scholarship-holders as for all others able to benefit by it, an 
efficient and duly varied system of secondary and university 
education, whether predominantly literary, scientific, artistic, 
commercial, technological, or professional in type. 

The words “all others able to benefit by it” seem to 
suggest that although the Webbs had got very near to the 
idea of secondary education for all, they had not com¬ 
pletely accepted it. In a letter which Mrs. Barbara Drake, 
one of the editors of Our Partnership , sent me in answer to 
my inquiries about this she wrote: “At the time of the 
Education Bills, 1902 and 1903, 3 the present conception 


l P* t , * /AW., pp. 279-80. 

■VIm was.fhe'Act passed socially for London. 
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of secondary education was probably unthinkable. What 
the Webbs did visualise, I think, was that by c the inevit¬ 
ability of gradualness,* a larger and larger proportion of 
children would pass on from the elementary to the 
secondary school, while the ‘Grammar 5 school itself 
would tend to a more scientific, ‘practical/ and ‘modern 5 
bias. 5 * 

The idea of part-time education for all was still very 
much in the foreground of Sidney Webb’s mind (and the 
minds of others) in 1904. Mrs. Webb’s diary for April 20 
records 1 that, at a dinner party to-day “Sidney , . . 
backed up by the Bishop [of Stepney,] Wells [H. G.], and 
Shaw [Bernard], gave an elaborate argument in favour of 
our half-time scheme for boys.” But early next year the idea 
of secondary education for all sprang full-fledged to birth 
at the annual Congress of the Labour Party held at Liver¬ 
pool in January 1905. 

This Congress condemns the educational policy of the 
Government, and desires to formulate a constructive educa¬ 
tional programme based upon the principle of equal oppor¬ 
tunities for all, such programme to aim at securing (1) that all 
schools, whether elementary, secondary, or technological, 
shall be under popular control—that is, under the control of 
the directly elected representatives of the people; (2) that 
primary , secondary , and technological education shall be free , and shall 
be placed within the reach of every child by the granting of bursaries or 
maintenance scholarships to all children . (Italics mine.) 

The resolution was passed. A further, much more 
precise resolution was passed at the Belfast Conference of 
the Party in January 1907. Its first five sections were as 
follows (the italics are mine): 
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to the well-being of our future citizens: (1) The State main¬ 
tenance of school children, (12) Scientific physical education 
with medical inspection and records of the physical develop¬ 
ments of all children attending State schools; and skilled 
medical attendance for any child requiring it. (3) The com¬ 
plete dissociation of reforms (1) and (12) from Poor Law 
Administration. (4) A national system of education under full 
popular control, free and secular, from the primary school to 
the university. (5) That secondary and technical education be an 
essential part of every child's education , and secured by such an 
extension of the scholarship system as will place a maintenance 
scholarship within the reach of every child, and thus make it 
possible for all children to be full-time pupils up to the age of 16. 

Precisely the same resolution had been carried “ almost 
unanimously” in 1906 by the Trades Union Congress, 
which the following year passed unanimously a resolution 
demanding “that the highest and most efficient form of 
secondary education be free and available to all children 
capable of taking advantage of it.” The substance of the 
1906 resolution was carried annually right up to 1915, 
By this time other voices had been raised in support of 
secondary education for all. On May 6, 1913, for example, 
in a letter to The Times Educational Supplement^ Mr. J. E. G. 
de Montmorency wrote that: 

We need a system that will guide a scholar from the age of 
five years through the necessary grades of education to the 
logical end of his or her school life, which may come at any 
age from fifteen to nineteen years. The system should be such 
that at the different stages of development each child should be 
shunted, so to speak, on to the curve of progress belonging to 
the particular stage. . . . The testing of capacities and 
potentialities is the fundamental question. If we have the 
means of testing each child, then the machinery should almost 
automatically grade the child and mould its future. There is 
only one way in which this can be done . . . that every child 
shall have the benefit, for a shorter or a longer priod, of 
secondary education. ... We should have to regroup and 
extend the existing schools in the following way: Elementary 
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schools would be replaced by preparatory schools which every 
child would leave on completing its tenth year, passing at 
once into the secondary or, as I should prefer to call it, inter¬ 
mediate school. . . . Every child would have at least four 
full years in a school the whole purpose of which would be to 
give an outfit for life, not a technical nor necessarily a scholarly 
outfit, but an outfit that would reveal to the child mind some¬ 
thing of the general principles that guide mankind. From the 
age of 14 onwards the children would leave the school, but 
would not end their education. The capacity and potentiality 
of each child would be known and he or she would be trans¬ 
ferred to some fitting field of technical study; apprenticeship 
on one field, trade school another, and so forth; but the State 
through the mother school would keep its hand on the child 
with methods of training and guidance until at any rate the 
seventeenth year is complete. This can be done and must be 
done if the nation is to attain efficiency. . . . 

It is an illuminating comment on the state of pro¬ 
fessional opinion at the time that apparently no reader of 
the Supplement felt sufficiently interested either to support 
or criticise Mr. de Montmorency’s proposals, which, it 
will be noted, anticipated substantially the reforms 
initiated by the Education Act, 1944. Not a single letter 
on the subject was published in the paper during that 
year or the next—and in those days the correspondence 
columns were both many and wide. 

But in 1915 the Educational Supplement took up the 
demand editorially; and pressed it with fervour and 
frequency. In April the paper demanded the lengthening 
of school life to 15 and the adoption of new methods of 
teaching between 11 and 15. In May (the Supplement was 
then published monthly) the whole question of educational 
reform was opened with a series of questions: 1 

How can the educational institutions of the country be 
moulded and developed to fit the childhood of the nation to 
meet wisely the problems of the Great Peace? 

1 The Times Educational Supplement , May 4* 1915, p. 63. 
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What features of our educational system have outgrown their 
usefulness? What standards have already become obsolete? 
Wherein have our institutions failed to keep pace with the 
growth of national needs and national ideals before the war? 

In July the answer to these questions was begun. At the 
end of a long leading article demanding reform of the 
inspectorial system, the paper (quite inconsequentially) 
added : 2 

But ere this is achieved it will be possible to abolish the 
present purely artificial distinction between elementary and 
secondary schools, to provide secondary education of one form 
or another—that is, an outfit for life—for all. . . . 

In August, 2 in an article examining wise and unwise 
economies in wartime, the editor wrote that “Secondary 
education, of some sort or another, for all has become 
necessary if England is to secure rapid economic re¬ 
habilitation after the war.” His attack was developed more 
extensively in September, 3 though this month in no hope¬ 
ful spirit. 

One form of waste, we know, will not be abolished—the over¬ 
lapping of the elementary and secondary schools. . . . Our 
training in the elementary schools of the children up to the 
age of eleven is entirely admirable. ... If we could limit the 
elementary schools to this work and make them all preparatory 
schools from which the children without exception, would 
move forward for a minimum period of four years, all would 
be well, ... 


In October, 4 under the title “A Necessary Revolution,” 
he came out in full force with all arms engaged. 


If we are to face the future with any confidence after this 
exhausting war, we must face it as an educated people . . . 
there is no more appalling fact in our national economy than 


i 

a 

a 

4 


The Times Educational Supplement, July 6, 1915, p. 87. 
/fr&r, August 3,1915, p. 97. 

Ibid., September 7, 1915, p. 107. 

Ibid., October 5,, 1915. p, ng. 
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the waste of that supreme natural product the child. 
Tn nuTricw the problem of the elimination of human waste 
Sd Se multiplication of human efficiency can only be secured 
bya^universal system of secondary education. . . . There 
shoddbe . . • preparatory education up to the age of eleven 
veara and from that age onwards there should be in 
Iverv school in the land compulsory secondary education for 
eLv child given by teachers who have received a secondary 
traiiunR, and, in ever-increasmg numbers, it university 
32 J . . . The scholarship and bursary system has 
nothing to recommend it. It turns certain elementary schools 
into cramming shops for scholarships; it never effectively 
reaches the great reserves of intelligence and genius that are 
part of all schools alike. We can only get at those reserves by 
imposing compulsory secondary education on all the children 
over the age of eleven years in all the schools ot the country. 


The d emand was supported by an analysis of the difference 
between elementary and secondary education that bears 
reading even to-day. 

Elementary tea c hing cannot give an outfit for life. It is in its 
nature preparatory; and when it ceases to be preparatory it 
merely supplies uncorrelated knowledge and an education 
leading nowhither. On the other hand, secondary teaching 
has as its goal the power of reasoning about acquired know¬ 
ledge and thus securing self-realisation. The primary ideal is 
the heap ing up of knowledge as an external property or pos¬ 
session; the secondary ideal is the assimilation of knowledge as 
part of the personality. The latter ideal gives an outfit for life, 
a wise, thoughtful, and productive people; the former gives 
us what we have got—a nation with 12,000,000 children 
running to waste. 


The leader writer went on to make a powerful appeal to 
the National Union of Teachers to adopt the policy of 
secondary education for all, and to give up the idea that 
“an elementary school training is the foundation of a 
national system”; and he concluded: 

That Sir James Yoxall [the General Secretary of the N.U.T.] 
himself sympathises with this ideal is clear enough, for at the 
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British Association meeting at Birmingham on September iq, 
1913, he declared that “fifty years hence everybody would be 
educated up to the secondary school level and the number of 
university graduates would be increased ten times.” But why 
should England wait fifty years for what she needs and can. 
have to-day? If the National Union of Teachers will take its 
opportunity ... the revolution will be accomplished. The 
compulsory school age will be raised to fifteen; cheap child 
labour will cease; and an outfit for life will be in the grasp of 
every child. That is an economy which England needs. 

That was October. In November came the interim report 
of the Lewis Committee. At once, the paper switched to 
“the ideal of universal apprenticeship.” By the end of the 
same month (the Supplement became a weekly in September 
1916) the editor was talking about the need for immediate 
steps to be taken “to arrange for a great body of teachers 
for the existing elementary and the new continuation 
schools ” Not another word was said about secondary 
education for all. 

The change of front brought the Supplement into line 
with the bulk of current opinion. In the same month the 
Education Reform Council, founded six months pre¬ 
viously, published a comprehensive programme for 
educational advance, over the signatures of, among others, 
Gilbert Murray and Michael Sadler, in which the follow¬ 
ing proposals were included: 1 

Organised education must continue for every boy and girl 
until at least the age of 17. In elementary schools children 
should receive full-time education until at least the end of the 
educational half-year in which the 14th birthday occurs. 
Thereafter part-time education should continue until the age 
of at least 17, for an average of three half days per week or an 
equivalent period per annum. The elementary system should 
be entirely recast so as to provide: (a) primary departments, 
or schools, for ages from about five-and-a-half to eleven-and- 
a-half; (b) middle departments, or schools, for ages eleven- 
and-a-half to fourteen-and-a-half, with optional attendance 
1 See TTu Tims Educational Suppltmmt , November 30,1915, p. q2i. 
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until fifteen-and-a-half; (<?) continuation departments or 
schools. 

The recommendations made about the same time by the 
Workers Educational Association to the Government’s 
Reconstruction Committee even more specifically ex¬ 
cluded the idea of secondary education for all. These 
required tc that all children admitted to a secondary school 
should have reached an approved standard of education” 
and that “free provision should be made for all who are 
eligible and desirous to enter such schools.” 

And that, as everyone knows, was the way reform went. 
In April 1917 the Final Report of the Lewis Committee 
recommended that: 

(1) A uniform elementary school leaving age of 14 be 
established by statute for all districts, urban and rural, and 
that all exemptions, total or partial, from compulsory attend¬ 
ance below that age be abolished. 

(3) Steps be taken, by better staffing and other improve¬ 
ments in the upper classes of elementary schools, to ensure the 
maximum benefit from the last years of school life. 

(7) It be an obligation on the Local Education Authority 
in each area to provide suitable continuation classes for young 
persons between the ages of 14 and 18. . . . 

(8) It be an obligation upon all young persons between 14 
and 18 years of age to attend such day continuation classes 
. , . during a number of hours to be fixed by statute, which 
should not be less than eight hours a week. ... 

Those recommendations were incorporated in the 
Education Act, 1918, and re-enacted in the Consolidating 
Education Act of 1921. The system of compulsory part- 
time continued education which was thus introduced 
crashed in ruins in 192 2 , one solitary school surviving. 
England remained for another twenty-two years a country 
of elementary education for all, secondary education only 
for the few. 

But the demand for secondary education for all was not 

3 
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entirely dropped. It remained the policy of, among other 
bodies, the Labour Party, which restated it at length, in 
book form, in 1922 in Secondary Education for All: A policyfir 
Labour , of which the editor was Dr. R. H. Tawney. 1 

The Labour Party is convinced that the only policy which 
is at once educationally sound and suited to a democratic 
community is one under which primary education and secon¬ 
dary education are organised as two stages in a single con¬ 
tinuous process; secondary education being the education of 
the adolescent and primary education preparatory thereto. 
Its objective, therefore, is both the improvement of primary 
education and the development of public secondary education 
to such a point that all normal children, irrespective of the 
income, class or occupation of their parents, may be trans¬ 
ferred at the age of “eleven plus” from the primary or pre¬ 
paratory school to one type or another of secondary school, 
and remain in the latter until r 6. It holds that all immediate 
reforms should be carried out with that general objective in 
view, in such a way as to contribute to its attainment. It 
recognises that the more secondary education is developed, the 
more essential will it be that there should be the widest variety 
of type among secondary schools. It therefore looks forward to 
the time when Central Schools and Junior Technical Schools 
will be transformed into one part of a system of free and 
universal secondary education. 

And on April 8, 1925, the House of Commons went so 
far as to resolve without a division, on the motion of 
Mr* R. Richardson, Labour member for Houghton-le- 
Spring: 

That, in view of the grave intellectual and social wastage 
caused by the fact that the great majority of children leaving 
elementary schools fail to obtain further education of any 
kind, a wastage aggravated by the present state of unemploy¬ 
ment, and in view of the declaration of the Departmental 
Committee on scholarships and free places that 75 per cent, of 
the children leaving elementary schools are intellectually 
qualified to profit by full-time education up to the age of 16, 

1 Allen and Unwin, ig22, pp. 15-16. 
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I 

this House is of opinion that local education authorities should 
be called upon to prepare schemes by which within a reason¬ 
able period adequate provision may be made for secondary or 
some form of full-time post-primary education for all children 
up to 16, for a progressive increase in the percentage of free 
places maintained in grant-aided secondary schools and for 
the development of maintenance allowances on such a scale 
that no children may be debarred from higher education by 
the poverty of their parents, 

By that time the Consultative Committee of the Board 
of Education was hard at work upon an investigation 
which resulted in a report that was to change the structure 
of public education in England and Wales in such a way 
as to bring into full sight lie ideal of secondary education 
for all. 


CHAPTER III 

“A SECOND STAGE” 

On February i, 1924, the Board of Education requested 
the Consultative Committee : 

to consider and report upon the organisation, objective and 
curriculum of courses of study suitable for children who will 
remain in full-time attendance at schools, other than Secon¬ 
dary Schools, up to the age of 15, regard being had on the one 
hand to the requirements of a good general education and the 
desirability of providing a reasonable variety of curriculum, 
so far as is practicable, for children of varying tastes and 
abilities, and on the other to the probable occupations of the 
pupils in commerce, industry, and agriculture. 

The Committee began their consideration of this remit 
in May 1924, and concluded it in October 1926. Their 
Report, entitled The Education of the Adolescent , 1 was pub¬ 
lished in December 1926. It ranks among the greatest 
official documents published in this country. 

The crucial recommendations made in the Report 
were: 2 

(i) Primary education should be regarded as ending at 
about the age of 11+. A second stage should then begin, 
and ... 

(ii) All normal children should go forward to some form of 
post-primary education. 

(iii) Education up to the age of n-f should be known by 
the general name of Primary Education, and education after 
that age by the general name of Secondary Education. 

1 H.M. Stationery Office, iga6, .Popularly known as the “Hadow Re- 
port," from the name of the Chairman of the Committee, the late Sir 
William Henry Hadow. 

, * Su mm arised from The Education of the Adolescent , pp. 173-74, but placed 
in a different order, 
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(iv) Secondary education should, as far as possible, be re¬ 
garded as a single whole, within which there would be a 
variety of types of education, which would generally be con¬ 
trolled by the common aim of providing for the needs of 
children who are entering and passing through the stage of 
adolescence. 

The set-up for the secondary stage which the Committee 
recommended was as follows: 1 

(i) Schools of the existing “ secondary ” type, i.e. schools 
following in the main a predominantly literary or scientific 
curriculum, and carrying the education of their pupils for¬ 
ward to the age of at least 16+. These schools to be known as 
Grammar Schools. 

(ii) Schools of the type of the existing selective Central 
Schools, i.e. schools giving at least a four years’ course from 
the age of n-f, with a “realistic” or practical trend in the 
last two years. These schools to be known as Modem Schools. 

(iii) Schools of the type of the existing non-selective Central 
Schools (which were in some cases the only Central Schools in 
their area, in others provided in addition to selective Central 
Schools), offering a curriculum on the same general lines as 
that of the selective Central Schools. These schools also to be 
known as Modern Schools. 

(iv) Senior Classes, Central Departments, “Higher Tops” 
and analogous arrangements within public elementary schools, 
by which provision was being made for the post-primary educa¬ 
tion of children over the age of 11 for whom, owing to local 
conditions, it was impossible to make provision in one or other 
of the types of school mentioned in (ii) and (iii). These classes 
or departments to be known as Senior Classes. 

Junior Technical and Trade schools were not regarded 
by the Committee as providing secondary education. 
They were considered 2 to be doing “valuable work within 
their own province,” that is, the province of vocational 
education. As the Committee felt it to be “highly in¬ 
advisable” to put a boy or girl into a vocational course as 

1 The Education of the Adolescent , pp. 173-75. The wording is slightly 
different here and there from the original, but the sense precisely the same. 

3 Ibid,, p. 176, 
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early as 11 +, they recommended that the entrance age 
for these schools should remain at 13 +. But if any local 
authority desired, they could organise one of the more 
general kind of junior technical school “as a secondary 
school with an industrial bias under the Regulations for 
Secondary Schools.” 1 

Though the Hadow Committee did not go so far as to 
recommend that all forms of post-primary education 
should be statutorily recognised as secondary, it seems clear 
from pp. 96-97 of their Report that on the whole they 
desired this. 

No doubt, it would be more logical to make a clean cut, and to 
require that all post-primary education shall be treated from 
a legal and administrative point of view as part of the secon¬ 
dary system; and should such a development, which would 
necessitate legislation, occur, we should be disposed to view it 
favourably. 

But even if that did not happen—and evidently the 
Committee did not expect it to happen immediately— 
they were concerned “to secure that the educational 
terminology generally in use shall correspond as closely as 
possible to educational realities, and shall emphasise those 
features in the educational process which are really 
significant.” 2 Among these, the most significant were that, 
“there is a first or preparatory stage of education through 
which all children pass before going on to the second 
stage” ; 2 and that all children should go on to that second 
stage. By establishing those all-important principles, the 
Hadow Committee placed the country eternally in their 
debt. They made possible the greatest advance which has 
yet happened in English education. 

Bijt the Committee did more than establish general 

1 The Education of the Adolescent, p. 66. 

1 Ibid -> P- 97 - 
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principles; they explored in considerable detail the objec¬ 
tives and curricula of the proposed new secondary schools. 
Looking at their work after a quarter of a century, it may 
be suggested that they fumbled, and made errors, here 
and there, but the broad lines of development they laid 
down were essentially sound, and the more closely these 
have been followed the better have been the results. If, 
later in this book, I suggest that in some important respects 
they should now be departed from, this in no way implies 
adverse criticism of the Hadow Committee, but merely 
that as time marches on lines of advance must necessarily 
be modified. 

Before considering the curricular suggestions made by 
the Hadow Committee I would like to draw special 
attention to one crucial point they made which I think 
was absolutely right. On pp. xxi and xxii of their Intro¬ 
duction they said that, according to the scheme they 
proposed: 


there will be two main kinds of education—primary and 
secondary; and the latter of these two kinds will fall into two 
main groups—that of the grammar school type, and that of 
the type of the modern school. 


I am sure this is sound; that there are fundamentally only 
two main types of secondary education—the academic 
and the non-academic—and not three, as the Spens and 
Norwood Committees were later to suggest. The point 
need not be developed here, as it will be referred to at 
length later. But the fact that the Hadow Committee 
made it should not be overlooked. 

In dealing with organisation and curricula at the 
secondary stage the Hadow Committee felt that “we are 
not authorised by our reference, nor do we desire, to 
explore the form of environment which goes by the name 
of the secondary school.” 1 They did, however, constantly 

1 The Education of the Adolescent, Intro., p. xix. 
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use it as a yardstick against which to measure the new 
schools they proposed. They took it for granted that the 
Grammar school curriculum would not be appropriate 
for the vast majority of Modern school pupils. The new 
schools, they realised, must strike out on new lines; other¬ 
wise, they would be but pale shadows of the Grammar 
schools. The Committee warned especially against this 
danger. “We regard it as most important,” they said, 1 
“that the new Modem Schools and Senior Classes should 
not become inferior ‘secondary’ schools.” The general 
aim of all secondary schools, they held, would be the same: 
to “give a humane and general education . . . directed 
... to the general fostering of mental power.” But the 
methods employed in the Modern school should be 
strikingly different from those of the Grammar school. In 
particular: 

Two methods, which will differentiate them to some extent 
from secondary schools, will generally be followed. . . . One 
will be the method of practical instruction and manual work, 
on which we set high hopes, believing that there are many 
children who think as it were with their hands and will profit 
greatly by a method of instruction which follows the natural 
bent of their capacity. Another will be the method of giving a 
trend and a bias which for want of a better word we may call 
by the name “realistic” to the general course of studies. 2 

In their “Summary of principal conclusions and recom¬ 
mendations” the Committee expanded the foregoing as 
follows:® 

A humane or liberal education is not one given through books 
alone, but one which brings children into contact with the 
larger interests of mankind. It should be the aim of [the new 
types of] schools ... to provide such an education by means 
of a curriculum containing large opportunities for practical 
work, and closely related to living interests. In the earlier 

1 The Education qfthe Adolescent, p. 108. 

a Ibid., Intro., p. xx. 


* Ibid., p. 174. 
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years the curriculum in these schools should have much in 
common with that provided in the schools at present com¬ 
monly known as “ secondary ” . . . only in the last two years 
should a £< practical” bias be given to the courses of instruction 
provided. . . * 

From the evidence they had heard, the Committee 
thought that the general characteristics of the Modern 
schools should be as follows: 1 

(i) They should plan their courses for a period of 3 or 4 
years, and these courses should accordingly be simpler and 
more limited than those in Gr amm ar Schools. 

(ii) Though the subjects included in the curriculum of 
Modem Schools and Senior Classes would be much the same 
as those in Grammar Schools, more time and attention should 
be devoted to handwork and similar pursuits in the former. 

(iii) While the courses of instruction in Modern Schools in 
the last two years should not be vocational, the treatment of 
the subjects of the curriculum should be practical in the 
broadest sense and brought directly into relation with the 
facts of everyday life. The courses of instruction, though not 
merely vocational or utilitarian, should be used to connect the 
school work with the interests arising from the social and 
industrial environment of the pupils. 

The curriculum, the Committee suggested, 2 should be 
planned as a whole, to avoid overcrowding; with a view 
to arousing interest yet ensuring a proper degree of 
accuracy; and with a due regard to local conditions, and 
to the desirability of stimulating the pupils* capacities 
through a liberal provision of opportunities for practical 
work. There should be fewer subject divisions; for 
example, "English** should cover English literature, com¬ 
position and grammar; “mathematics” should include 
arithmetic, algebra, geometry, mensuration, and to some 
extent geometrical drawing. 

Moreover, not only was overcrowding to be avoided and - 
simplicity sought, but balance in time should be achieved. 

1 Summarised from The Education of the Adolescent , p. 175. 
a Ibid., p. 104. 
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We regard it as essential that each syllabus should be con- 
structed as a whole before the distribution of its parts over the 
successive years of school life is taken in hand. 1 

To-day such advice seems superogatory, but those 
who, like myself, remember the despairing: “What on 
earth are we to do with them?” uttered by so many 
(quite able) teachers on being put in charge of Modem 
schools in the 1920’s can attest that in 1926 it was far 
from being so. A further piece of advice, now regarded as 
axiomatic, was to be as a lodestar to many an earnest but 
perplexed teacher: "Pupils should be encouraged to 
follow, within reasonable limits, any special bent which 
they may possess.” 2 The following of this advice produced 
at first some strange results (which one day should be 
recorded), but the firm, successful work of the better 
Modem schools of to-day amply justifies its wisdom. 
Most of all, perhaps, the Modem school teacher learned 
from a third piece of sound advice given by the Hadow 
Committee: 3 

Sound teaching . . . must be based upon the pupil's interests; 
and these, though they may in time reach out to the end of the 
world, begin at home in the attraction and challenge of things 
around him. 

It is hardly an exaggeration to say that all the most 
successful Modern schools have based their practice on 
that precept. 

From this same chapter one learns 4 that among the 
-objectives of Modem schools and Senior Classes should 
be: "to mould the intellectual, moral and physical 
character” of the pupils; give them “greater powers of 
adaptability”; raise “the standard of their intellectual 
attainments”; enable them “to regard the work which 
they undertake as a unity, and to avoid the illusion that 
\ JM Elation of the Adolesemt, p. 105. 
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the world of knowledge consists of a series of separate and 
unrelated subjects”; and to stimulate their capacities, 
including the capacity to grasp intellectual concepts, 
“through a liberal provision of opportunities for practical 
work.” One has only to go into a good Modern school 
to-day, and then to cast one’s mind back twenty-five 
years, to realise with what magnificent success those 
objectives have been pursued. The Hadow Committee 
drew particular attention to the necessity of taking into 
consideration during the last years of school life the pro¬ 
bable future occupations of the pupils, and they stressed 
“the desirability of generating from the school studies 
interests which will continue through after-life and will 
enlarge the opportunities for a fuller enjoyment of 
leisure.” In particular, they had in mind “those arts and 
crafts whose practice demands only a relatively easy 
technique, but which provide . . . valuable means of 
expression” and cultivate appreciation of “beauty and 
sound workmanship.” A visit to a Modern school “Open 
Day”—almost anywhere—will show how carefully that 
advice has been heeded: and how fine the results are. 

One of the most powerful chapters in the Report is 
that in which the Committee urged that the age of com¬ 
pulsory attendance at school be raised to 15. They 
admitted all the difficulties, especially the embarrassment 
to industry and the inability or reluctance of parents to 
sacrifice their children’s earnings. But, they said, in a 
moving passage: 1 


. . . there is the proved social and intellectual deterioration 
resulting from the premature entry of many thousands of 
young persons into wage-earning employment, the grave 
waste of part of the effort and money applied to the early 
stages of child life, which is inevitable when education ceases 
abruptly at 14 ... it is unreasonable to attempt to harvest 


1 The Education of the Adolescent , p. 145. 
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crops in spring, or to divert into supplying the economic neces¬ 
sities of the immediate present the still undeveloped capacities 
of those on whose intelligence and character the very life of the 
nation must depend in the future. 

“There is no capital more productive than the energies 
of human beings/ 5 added the Committee, “no investment 
more remunerative than expenditure devoted to develop¬ 
ing them ” It was to take another eighteen years and a 
Second World War to induce sufficient people to believe 
the truth of those words to make it possible to raise the 
compulsory school age to 15. 

The Hadow Report may fairly be regarded as a con¬ 
sensus of progressive educational thought in England and 
Wales during the first half of the ig20 5 s, the views of 
visionaries and extremists excluded. It received an almost 
rapturous reception from practically every section of 
educational opinion. The Times Educational Supplement , 
indeed, went so far as to head its leading article 1 on the 
Report “Secondary Schools for All 95 and to declare— 
alas! prematurely—that “the day of elementary education 
is over. 95 To-day~without in the least detracting from the 
greatness of the Committee’s achievement—one finds 
oneself somewhat more critical. The wisdom of the funda¬ 
mental principles upon which the Committee based their 
proposals has been amply confirmed by the test of time. 
But the way in which to translate these into practice was 
not always seen very clearly. The set-up proposed for the 
secondary stage was incomplete yet over-elaborate. 
Despite the insistence of the Bryce Commission that 
secondary education includes technical, the Junior 
Technical schools were virtually excluded. Though the 
distinction between the primary stage and the secondary 
was the foundation upon which all their other recom¬ 
mendations were built, the Committee made no reference 

1 January 1, 1937. 
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to the content of primary education, though without a 
clear idea of what this should include it iB impossible to 
plan a secondary course except on a basis of large assump¬ 
tions. The one or two references to education after the 
secondary stage were vague in the extreme. In short, while 
the Committee saw secondary education as a whole, they 
failed to see education—a lifelong process—as a whole. 
Moreover, they did not, to my mind—I shall explain this 
later—see the whole of secondary education. And—I 
find it hard to forgive them for this, because it is a 
particular bee in my bonnet—they apparently accepted 
as axiomatic what I regard as a fundamental fallacy: that 
the secondary education of the non-academic child should 
be shorter than that of the academically-minded. If they 
did not resuscitate all three grades of the Schools Inquiry 
Commission, they certainly disinterred two: Grammar 
and Modern, of which the former was, despite the Com¬ 
mittee’s protestations of equality, patently first grade, the 
latter as patently second grade. The Committee dared not 
go even so far as to recommend a single Code of Regula¬ 
tions for all secondary schools. 

The dominating influence of the Grammar school was, 
indeed, everywhere apparent in the Report. The Com¬ 
mittee wanted the new secondary schools to be different 
from the old—but they also wanted them to be similar. 
While it was "most important” that Modem schools 
should not become inferior Grammar schools, the subjects 
in their curriculum were to be "much the same,” only 
“simpler and more limited in scope.” This ambivalence 
bedevilled throughout their thought about curricula. The 
proposed introduction of a “ practical 9 9 or quasi-vocational 
bias during the last year or two of the Modem school 
course, for example, was far from being an innovation, 
for it had been offered to the Grammar schools, with fewer 
reservations, a dozen years previously. Yet, despite the 
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Bryce Commission, despite the Board’s change of front 
in 1912-14, despite even their own insistence that the 
future occupations of Modern school pupils should be 
borne in mind, the Hadow Committee was evidently at 
heart as terrified as Sir Robert Morant lest the horrid taint 
of vocationalism should infect secondary education, and 
as resolutely determined to prevent such a catastrophe. 
The Modem school courses were emphatically not to be 
vocational, and even the “practical bias” was to be 
introduced only in the last two years of the pupil’s school 
life. The schools were definitely not to educate for liveli¬ 
hood. 

In short, the views of the Hadow Committee on 
secondary school curricula present a most interesting 
example of “pull devil, pull baker.” When swayed by 
reason, the Committee leaned forward to a degree that 
astonished and delighted contemporary progressives; 
when by emotion or tradition, none could have excelled 
them in leaning backwards. This ambivalence has per¬ 
sisted in English educational thought. It is still evident, 
and doubtless will continue to be so for many a long day. 

The history of the twelve and a half years between the 
Hadow Report and the outbreak of war in 1939 is in many 
respects a sad and sorry one. The Board of Education 
accepted the principle of “ Hadow reorganisation,” that 
is, of providing primary and post-primary education in 
separate schools, but not that of making all post-primary 
education secondary. Owing to the world economic crisis 
of 1929-31, during which an embargo was placed on the 
building of new schools, they were only able for short 
periods to press reorganisation as strongly as there is every 
reason to believe they would have liked to do, with the 
result that over the country as a whole it proceeded slowly, 
and very unevenly. The difference between town and 
country was especially marked; by 1939 69 per cent, of all 
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public elementary schools had been reorganised, but in 
the rural areas only 22 per cent. 

Political effort was directed mainly towards raising the 
compulsory school age. The Hadow .Committee had re¬ 
commended, as “the course of wisdom,” that legislation 
be passed to raise the age of compulsory attendance to 15 
from the beginning of the school year 1932. This was 
rejected by the Conservative Government in power when 
the Hadow Report was published. In 1929, on the return 
of the Labour Parfy, Sir Charles Trevelyan, President of 
the Board of Education, announced that he intended to 
raise the age to 15 from April 1931. The same year he 
introduced a Bill to this effect, but owing to the inability 
of the non-provided school managers to find the money 
necessary for the new buildings that would be required 
and the refusal of the local authorities to offer them further 
aid from public funds without an increased measure of 
control, the Bill was withdrawn in May 1930. A second 
was introduced which would have enabled the local 
authorities to aid the reorganisation of the voluntary 
schools. This Bill lapsed through the ending of the Parlia¬ 
mentary session before it could be discussed. Next session 
a third Bill was introduced; this evaded the issue of the 
voluntary schools and concentrated on the raising of the 
age—as the event proved, a fatal error. A Roman Catholic 
M.P., Mr. John Scurr, proposed an amendment, which 
the Government felt bound to accept, that the Act should 
not come into operation until another Act had been 
passed enabling building grants to be made to the, 
voluntary schools. That practically killed the Bill; and the 
House of Lords administered the coup de grace by rejecting 
it. There followed the worldwide economic depression. 
In common with other public expenditure, that on educa¬ 
tion was heavily reduced. The special rate of grant (50 
per cent.) for new building was withdrawn, and only 
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most urgent capital projects were sanctioned by the Board 
of Education. Hadow reorganisation was abruptly slowed 
down, though it never completely stopped. 

It was 1936 before the horizon really cleared again. 
Then, in January the 50 per cent, grant was restored. 
Building was resumed. New ideas were stimulated by an 
enlightened pamphlet, Suggestions for the Planning of Build¬ 
ings for Public Elementary Schools , issued in July by the 
Board. In the same month a Bill embodying a compromise 
with the voluntary bodies passed into law (after much 
haggling) as the Education Act, 1936. This empowered 
local education authorities, until December 1943, to 
make grants of from 50 to 75 per cent, of the cost to 
voluntary bodies of providing additional accommodation 
on account of the increased number of senior children who 
would be in the schools after 1939, when according to the 
Act the school leaving age was to be raised to 15. 

This raising was a half measure only. The age of com¬ 
pulsion was extended to 15—but with the proviso that a 
child could leave school at 14 if he had a genuine offer of 
“beneficial employment.” 

The appointed day for raising the age was September 1, 
1939, On that day Hitler invaded Poland and the evacua¬ 
tion of school-children began in Britain. The raising of the 
age was postponed sine die ; and of the 519 building pro¬ 
jects sanctioned under the 1936 Act, only 37 materialised. 
But before war broke out another important milestone 
on the road to secondary education for all had been 
reached: the publication of the Spens Report. 1 

In 1933 the Board of Education had instructed the 
Consultative Committee: 

To consider and report upon the organisation and inter¬ 
relation of schools, other than those administered under the 

1 Secondary Education, with special reference to Grammar Schools and Technical 
High Schools, H.M. Stationery Office, 1939. Popularly known as the “Spens M 
Report, from the name of the chairman, Mr. (now Sir) Will Spens. 
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Elementary Code, which provide education for pupils beyond 
the age of 11 plus ; regard being had in particular to the frame¬ 
work and content of the education of pupils who do not remain 
at school beyond the age of about 16. 

The Committee considered this remit for exactly five 
years. In their Report, published early in 1939, they said 1 
that 


When, in our Report on The Education of the Adolescent, we pro¬ 
posed that the terms "primary” and "secondary” should be 
generally used to describe the first and second stages of educa¬ 
tion, and urged that education in Modem Schools, while 
differing in kind, should not be inferior in its promise or quality 
to the older type of secondary teaching, we anticipated that 
the complete realisation of our proposals would ultimately 
involve some innovations in educational administration. 


But, said the Committee, while "time has quietly pre¬ 
pared us for the more general acceptance of this con¬ 
ception of parity of schools,” administration has lagged 
behind thought, and the necessary changes have not been 
made. Therefore, since "for the complete realisation of 
our recommendations . . . parity of schools in the 
secondary stage of education is essential”: 

we make a number of concrete recommendations, with a 
view to ensuring that parity between all types of secondary 
school may be established. 

That is to say—though the Spens Committee never said 
it in so many words—they recommended that a system of 
secondary education for all should be established. 

Unhappily, though the Hadow Committee had pro¬ 
posed that secondary schools should be of two broad 
types, Grammar and Modern, the Spens Committee, with 
a laudable desire to do justice to the Junior Technical 
school, felt bound to add a third category. They recom¬ 
mended 3 the establishment of" a new type of higher school 

1 Pp. 292-93. 

2 Ibid., p. 371- 
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of technical character quite distinct from the traditional 
academic Grammar School.” As an immediate measure, 
a number of existing Junior Technical schools should be 
converted into Technical High schools, equal in status 
with the Grammar schools, recruiting their pupils at 
11 +, and providing a five-year course between 11+ and 
16+. 

Thus was launched the idea of a tripartite organisa¬ 
tion of secondary education. It was to be adopted as 
official policy by the Board of Education in 1943, and 
from that moment to prove a cause of controversy over¬ 
topping all others in the secondary field. But whatever 
one may think of this complication of the secondary stage 
by the Spens Committee, it must not be forgotten that it 
was this same committee which first proposed that all 
types of secondary schools should be administered under 
the same Code of Regulations and that at all costs the 
term “elementary school” must be abolished. 

After these supremely important recommendations, the 
outstanding contribution to educational advance made 
by the Spens Committee was their reintroduction of the 
principle laid down by the Bryce Commission that 
secondary education could not be so defined “ as absolutely 
to exclude from it the idea of technical instruction.” This 
thesis was upheld with a great wealth of historical evidence 
and philosophical argument due mainly to the erudition, 
enthusiasm, and energy of the Committee’s secretary, Dr. 
Robert Fitzgibbon Young, whose services to English 
education should be neither overlooked nor under¬ 
estimated. The pages of the Report contributed by him 
make fascinating and valuable reading. At the same time 
it should be acknowledged that the tardy recognition that 
Junior Technical schools were in fact providing genuine 
secondary education was equally due to the sterling work 
which many of the schools had for long been doing. 
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Other parts of the Spens Report make less happy read¬ 
ing. In the course of their lengthy observations upon the 
Grammar school and its curriculum, the Committee dis¬ 
played an ambivalence equal to that of the Hadow Com¬ 
mittee. They opened 1 by declaring that: 

The grammar school curriculum is still largely planned in the 
interests of pupils who intend to proceed to a University, 
although 85 per cent, of the pupils do not remain at school 
beyond the age of 16. 


Moreover, they felt that: 3 

The traditional grammar school curriculum is still coloured by 
obsolete doctrines of the faculties and of formal training; and 
the endeavour to teach a wide range of subjects to the same 
high level to all pupils has led to the overcrowding of the time¬ 
table. 


Yet on the very next page 3 they declared that: 

. . . we see no reason to recommend any revolutionary change 
in the subjects and activities for which a grammar school must 
offer facilities. 


Having said that, the Committee proceeded to suggest 
a series of changes which, if their implications be fully 
considered, cannot be considered other than revolutionary. 
The fact that some of them had been suggested before 
does not make them any the less so. 

First, they said that they regarded it a s essential that 
the courses of instruction up to the age of 16 should be: 4 

in some sense complete in themselves, i.e. should not consist 
to any considerable extent in courses which have their main 
value only if formal education in the subjects in question is 
carried further. 

That, of course, was sound sense (always assuming it to 
be practicable) in view of their first criticism. 

L Introduction, p. xxii. a P. xxiii. 

8 P. xxiv. 4 P. xjciii. 
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Second: 1 

from the age of 13 plus, or as soon as special interests or apti¬ 
tudes become evident, a pupil should concentrate on a smaller 
range of subjects, so long as these include English, a language, 
and science or mathematics. 

That, too, was eminently reasonable if their criticism that 
the curriculum was over-crowded was justified. But it 
certainly implied a drastic, not to say revolutionary, change 
in the practice of the schools. 

Third: 2 

We recognise that a curriculum, even for pupils up to the age 
of 16, gains greatly from being centred round some main core 
or branch of study. This used to be provided by the study of 
the Classics. We share the opinion that in modern conditions 
it should be secured in and through what are often described 
as the English subjects. 

Thus, with complete lack of formal, or indeed any, 
courtesies, the 1,300-year-old classical tradition of the 
English Grammar school, which had seemed “incom¬ 
parable” to the Bryce Commission, was summarily 
deposed. Even more tactless (for the classics could no 
longer claim, except in a very few schools, to be the core 
of the curriculum) was the elevation to their place of a 
group of subjects held by many critics (not without 
reason) to possess neither form nor the means to intellect¬ 
ual discipline. No wonder the proposal brought a storm 
of protest, not solely from the classicists. 

Fourth, the Committee expressed themselves 3 as: 

, . . anxious that in country Grammar schools a rural back¬ 
ground and colour should be given to the teaching, especially 
in General Science. 

That was perhaps a harmless enough suggestion, 
especially as the Committee added that they had 

1 xxiii- 3 P. xxiv. * P. xxv. 
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“primarily in view not vocational training for agriculture, 
but rather the restoration of what used to be more wide¬ 
spread characteristics of English life than they are to-day, 
appreciation and understanding of the countryside.” In 
fact, a wholly admirable proposal, except of course to the 
pure scientist, to whom the idea of “General Science” is 
anathema, and that of “rural general science” too 
sacrilegious to contemplate. But this innocent suggestion 
was no more than the thin end of the wedge, for in the 
very next sentences the Committee went on to hope that : 

local authorities will seriously undertake the provision, in a 
certain number of country Grammar schools, of courses with 
a definite “agricultural bias” which would afford from about 
the age of 15 a preliminary vocational training. 

and to propose that in urban schools: 

When it is possible to give satisfactorily a preliminary training 
of direct vocational value, we consider that a limited number 
of periods might with advantage be devoted to such training 
in the last year at school even in the case of those leaving at 
the age of 16. 

Here, indeed, was vocationalism naked and unashamed, 
no longer disguised as “bias” nor even lurking concealed 
in the euphemistic phrase “vocational character,” but 
openly flaunting itself as “training of a direct vocational 
value.” No wonder the “pure” educationists threw up 
their hands in horror. 

The Committee had apparently by this time completely 
forgotten that (only two pages previously) they had seen 
no. reason to recommend “revolutionary changes in the 
Grammar school curriculum.” Declaring that (as was no 
doubt true) what they were proposing followed “lines 
which have already been widely suggested and along 
which experiments have already been made with marked 
success,” they asserted 1 without qualification that: 

1 P. xxvi. 
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we believe it to be of vital importance to the future of educa¬ 
tion in this country that reform along the lines we have 
indicated should be concerted, general, and far more radical 
than hitherto. 

And they added that: 

to carry out these proposals is impracticable without further - 
and drastic reform of the School Certificate Examination. 

Comment appears unnecessary. Had these proposed 
reforms been carried into effect they would have almost 
completely changed the character of the Grammar school. 

The purpose of the Technical High school which the 
Committee proposed was stated 1 to be twofold: 

{a) to provide a good intellectual discipline, apart from its 
technical value; and 

(6) to have a technical value in relation not to one particular 
occupation but to a group of occupations. 

Not by any means all Junior Technical schools were to 
be admitted to the status of Technical High school. Trade 
schools, Junior Commercial schools (both for girls and 
boys), Junior Art departments, and Home Training (or 
domestic subjects) schools for girls 2 were ail to be ex¬ 
cluded. They were to continue to recruit their pupils at 
13 or 14, though in the case of Trade schools the Com¬ 
mittee thought the age of entry should be put definitely 
at 14+; and they were inclined to doubt the wisdom of 
the existence of Junior Art departments at all. 

The. criterion which the Committee suggested 3 for 
Technical High school status was that the technical sub¬ 
jects taught in such schools would be: 

grouped round and built upon a range of systematised know¬ 
ledge and theory which on the one hand is within the grasp 

1 p ' * 74 - 

* Th e ^official title at the time was “Junior Housewifery Schools. 1 ’ 
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of pupils of the relevant ages and on the other hand affords an 
intellectual discipline comparable to that of a grammar 
school education. 


Many Grammar school teachers maintained, and still 
maintain, I think with much reason, that the proper place 
for such teaching is in the Grammar school itself. Many 
of the excellent “engineering Sixths” to be found in 
Grammar schools give weight to their contention. 

For pupils between the ages of 11+ and 13+ in Tech¬ 
nical High schools the Committee considered 1 that the 
curriculum “should be broadly of the same character as 
the curriculum in other types of secondary school of equal 
status.” From 13+ onwards it should aim “to provide a 
liberal education with science and its applications as the 
core and inspiration.” This, I must confess, appears to 
me to be indistinguishable from the aim of the Grammar 
school. 

The subjects proposed for the Technical High school 
were English, a foreign language, history, geography, 
mathematics, science, engineering drawing, practical 
crafts (carried out in workshops), physical education, and 
aesthetic subjects. Again, it is difficult to see how this 
differs fundamentally, or even in detail, from the Gram¬ 
mar school curriculum. In these days of advanced 
scientific and technological knowledge it is inconceivable 
to allow “science and its applications”, any other than 
an important place in the curriculum of any secondary 
school. If the Spens Committee had in mind, in sug~ 
gesting the English subjects as the “core and inspiration” 
of the Grammar school, a school devoted almost entirely 
to literary studies, I submit that their idea was both 
uneducational and impracticable. In short, the Grammar 
and the Technical High schools proposed in their Report 


1 F. 275. 
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appear to amount to no more than two of the “sides'* to 
be found in any Grammar school of size and reputation. 

As regards examinations, the Committee recommended 1 
that: 

a new type of leaving certificate should be established for 
pupils in Technical High Schools on the basis of internal 
examinations founded on the school curriculum, and subject 
to external assessment by assessors appointed or approved by 
the Board of Education . . . the arrangements for this leaving 
certificate should be planned on lines similar to those in use 
for the existing examinations for National Certificates . . . 
these certificates should be given an equal standing with 
School Certificates as fulfilling the first condition for matricula¬ 
tion. 

The Committee realised that this recommendation might 
seem to some teachers to be revolutionary, but they 
argued ,' 1 in my opinion quite rightly, “ that in order to 
give reality to our recommendations for the complete 
equality of status as between Technical High schools and 
Grammar schools . . . some kind of school leaving certi¬ 
ficate having general currency is required. 5 ’ They con¬ 
sidered, again I think rightly, that such a certificate 
would bring to pupils advantages outweighing the un¬ 
doubted benefits they enjoyed in Junior Technical schools 
through a complete freedom from external examinations. 
Like all the other recommendations of the Spens Com¬ 
mittee, this came to nothing at the time, but it was not 
forgotten; in 1947 the Secondary School Examinations 
Gouncil proposed 3 an almost exactly similar type of 
examination. 

One recommendation hotly contested when the Report 
was published, and later rejected by the Ministry of 
Education (and professional opinion generally, some 
technical teachers excepted), was that the Technical High 
; £ 373*. a p. 279. 

Examinations in Secondary Schools , H.M. Stationery Office, 1947. 
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school should be organised as a department of a technical 
college or institute under the ultimate control of the 
college principal, and with a headmaster having the status 
of a departmental head. 1 Three main arguments were 
used in support; the principal could make the varied 
equipment of the college available to the school and ensure 
the co-operation of the other departments; he would be 
in close contact with local industries, and so could direct 
the flow of pupils into employment and into senior tech¬ 
nical courses; and the adult atmosphere of the college 
and the presence of adult students would give the pupils 
a valuable stimulus. The first two of these arguments have 
superficially some force from an organisational point of 
view, but it is perfectly feasible to maintain a school’s 
autonomy and yet achieve complete co-operation with a 
senior technical institution. At any rate, this was so in the 
case of the Gateway School, Leicester, of which I had the 
honour to be the first headmaster between 1928 and 1931. 
Here from the start the head was responsible to his board 
of governors alone, yet I found it easy to maintain the 
closest and most friendly relations with the principals, 
departmental heads and staffs of the Colleges of Art and 
Technology, whose services and facilities were placed at 
my disposal. I never had any difficulty in directing the 
flow of pupils into either employment or senior technical 
courses; my difficulty was, indeed, to keep pace with the 
demands of industry and the colleges. The third argument, 
pressed to its logical conclusion, would make every 
secondary school in the country a part of an adult in¬ 
stitution : which to me is a quite unacceptable proposition. 

Before leaving consideration of this great Report—for 
great it is, despite its regrettable recommendation of 
tripartitism, I would like to draw attention to a point of 
first importance which attracted little if any comment at 

1 P. 373 - 
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the time, but which shows how markedly the idea of 
education in the secondary school had advanced between 
the days of Hadow and of Spens. The Hadow Committee 
wrote in their Report 1 that: 

There appear to be two opposing schools of modern educa¬ 
tional thought, with regard to the aims to be followed in the 
training of older pupils. One attaches primary importance to 
the individual pupils and their interests; the other emphasises 
the claims of society as a whole, and seeks to equip the pupils 
for service as workmen and citizens in its organisation. 

They rightly commented that "when either tendency is 
carried too far the result is unsatisfactory/’ and that "a 
well-balanced educational system must combine these two 
ideals in the single conception of social individuality.” 
They concluded that: 

The general aim should therefore be to offer the fullest possible 
scope to individuality, while keeping steadily in view the claims 
and needs of the society in which every individual citizen must 
live. 

But the Spens Committee were able to assert 2 that: 

... a typical school of the present day is to be regarded as 
not merely a "place of learning” but as a social unit or society 
of a peculiar kind in which the older and the younger members, 
the teachers and the taught, share a common life, subject to a 
constitution to which all are in their several ways consenting 
and co-operating parties, pursuing purposes which, though 
not coincident, are nevertheless correlative. 


Subsequent thought and practice in this country have 
amply confirmed that opinion; to-day, while no less con¬ 
sideration is given to the claims of the individual, the 
trend is more and more to emphasise the idea of the school 
as a society and to plan its life and activities accordingly. 

In a later admirable section of their Report, 3 the 


1 P. IOZ. 

* Pp. 197-205. 


* P P . 146-47. 
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Committee developed this theme. They laid down the 
important principle that, while “The broad lines of the 
organisation of the school society will naturally be planned 
by the staff,” “the internal organisation for specific pur¬ 
poses should be left to the pupils, even though it can be 
done more easily by the staff.” 

The Committee referred but briefly to the “school 
clubs and societies of many kinds,” of which, they said, 
they had been told, and to those “adventures in altruism 
and social service by which the school transcends the con¬ 
fines of its normal life,” such as interest in settlements and 
clubs in poor neighbourhoods, in schools oversea, or in 
the League of Nations. It must be confessed that the Com¬ 
mittee appear to have under-estimated the significance of 
the “out-of-school activities,” which in my opinion have 
done more than anything else to transform Grammar 
schools from merely “places of learning” into something 
approaching microcosms of great society, I myself regard 
these activities as among the most important developments 
in school life during the past forty years. 

From their premiss that the school is a society the 
Committee were led, logically and inevitably, to re-affirm 
the contention urged so strongly eight years before in the 
Hadow Committee’s report on primary education 1 that 
the curriculum should “ be thought of in terms of activity 
and experience rather than of knowledge to be acquired 
and facts to be stored.” By an equally logical and inevit¬ 
able sequence, in the course of which the Committee classi¬ 
fied the activities of any community as “conservative” and 
“creative,” they reached the further conclusion that in 
the Grammar schools as a whole “didacticism is still 
overweighted in comparison with originating activity,” 2 
and that consequently “a larger place than hitherto must 

1 The Primary School , H*M. Stationery Office, 1931, p. 93, and elsewhere, 

a P.i 55 - 
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be found for those activities which we believe opinion 
would generally agree to call creative.” 1 

If I were asked what features in the approach and 
method of the Modem school of to-day especially dis¬ 
tinguish it from the Grammar school, I would unhesitat¬ 
ingly specify just those mentioned in the previous para¬ 
graph : that the approach to learning is made much mo re 
by way of activity and experience; that consequently the 
emphasis on didactic teaching is less, that as a result a 
larger place is given to “creative” activities and a smaller 
to “ conservative”; and that for all these reasons a Modern 
school is likely to be a more highly developed and com¬ 
prehensive social unit than a Grammar school, though 
much less highly developed as a place of academic learn¬ 
ing. If these characteristics should be developed in the 
Grammar school, and if the Ministry of Education are' 
correct in saying, as they do in The New Secondary Educa¬ 
tion , 2 that “the pupils who attend Grammar schools are 
very like the boys and girls in other schools,” then there 
should follow an assimilation of the Grammar school 
approach to that of the Modem school which would lead 
inevitably to one section of the Grammar school becoming 
so like the Modern school that the necessity for fusion 
became inescapable. That may very well happen yet. I 
believe that some of the acute minds at the Ministry have 
already foreseen this line of development to be highly 
probable; and what is more, are prepared to welcome 
and facilitate it. 

‘P.i^. 

* Ministry of Education Pamphlet No. 9, H.M. Stationery Office, 1947, 
p. 25. 



CHAPTER IV 


SECONDARY STATUS 

The evacuation of school-children which began on 
September i, 1939, threw the English educational system 
into the worst disorder it had ever known. For weeks— 
months even—it was in a state of near chaos. Thoughts of 
reform vanished; the only question was whether the 
existing structure could be held together. 

It must have seemed to many in those dark days that 
all idea of educational advance would have to be 
abandoned until at least the end of the war. As everyone 
knows, the reverse was the case. Stimulated in the first 
instance by the shocking fact, revealed by evacuation, 
that relatively large numbers of people in our society were 
living lives of unspeakable sordidness and degradation, 
there began to arise a strong demand for social, including 
educational, reform. Educationists and teachers were 
quick to seize the opportunity to press demands they had 
long urged. They found the Government ready—even 
eager—to listen, and public opinion increasingly sym¬ 
pathetic. The result was that within four years they had 
brought about the presentation to Parliament of the Bill 
which was to pass into law as the Education Act, 1944. 

The Board of Education early began to play a leading 
part in the movement for reform, though their strategy 
was perhaps hardly of the happiest. From January 1941 
on hints were dropped by the President (Mr. H. Rams- 
botham, now Lord Soulbury) and others that they had 
large changes in mind. Later in the same year they cir¬ 
culated confidentially, in what Mr. W. O. Lester Smith 

85 
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was later to describe 1 as a "blaze of secrecy/ 9 to a lengthy 
list of professional and other bodies interested in education, 
a questionnaire which became known, from the colour of 
its cover, as the "Green Book.” Unfortunately, though 
this was never intended to be made public, being regarded 
by the Board as on a par with the routine inquiries they 
regularly made when seeking advice, through a mis¬ 
understanding of the President’s references to it every¬ 
body concerned got the idea that it would be, and waited 
with growing impatience for its appearance. When it was 
made clear that this was not to happen an angry chorus 
of protest arose from all in the educational service who 
had not been vouchsafed the opportunity to study the 
document. Finally, in October 1943, Mr. R. A. Butler, 
then President of the Board of Education, gave in Parlia¬ 
ment 2 a summary of its main contents. 

In short, the Green Book asked the opinion of the 
bodies consulted on almost every conceivable aspect of 
educational reform. Among the questions relevant to 
secondary education were the following; 

1. The raising of the school-leaving age. Should there be 

exemptions after 14, as contemplated by the Education Act, 
1936 ? # 

2. The need for redefining elementary education. Should 
the appropriate division of full-time education be primary up 
to the age of 11 and secondary thereafter ? 

3. (a) Would it be necessary to make the provision of 
secondary education a duty (of the local education authorities) 
and not a power as at present? ( b ) Should all schools at the 

' secondary stage be administered under one Code of Regula¬ 
tions and be free ? 

4. The need to review the method of the distribution of 
children at u to the different types of secondary school. 
Should there be a further review and redistribution at the age 
of 13 ? 

1 In To Whom Do Schools Belong? Blackwell, 1942, p. 202. 
a Official Rtparti October 23, 1943. 
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5. The contribution that might be made (a) to maintaining 
the mental alertness and physical welfare of young people; 
(b) to the improvement of their vocational training related to 
their employment; and (c) the development of their social and 
recreational interests by a system of part-time day continua¬ 
tion schools up to the age of 18 following full-time schooling. 

6 . The relation of the Youth Service to any such develop¬ 
ment in order to build up a complete system covering the 
social, physical, and educational welfare of adolescents* 

In reply to the “Green Book” there flowed into the 
Board of Education during 1942 and 1943 a veritable 
avalanche of reports and memoranda—over 100 all told. 
The great majority of these were also published in one 
form or another, and they did much to rouse and focus 
public enthusiasm, which was further stimulated by the 
holding of meetings all over the country, notably by the 
Council for Educational Advance formed by the Trades 
Union Congress, the National Union of Teachers, the 
Workers Educational Association, and the Educational 
Union of the Co-operative Society. 

The published documents showed an unprecedented 
measure of agreement over the whole field of educational 
reform. In respect of secondary education it was almost 
universally demanded that: 1 

1. The term “elementary school” should be abolished. 
There should be a stage of primary education, which would be 
a common form of education for all children of the appro¬ 
priate age. 

2. All forms of full-time post-primary education should be 
regarded and treated as secondary, and as equal in status. 

3. There should be one Code of Regulations for all types of 
secondary schools, and equivalent conditions in regard to 
buildings, amenities and facilities should be granted to all. 

4. There should be considerable variety of courses at the 
secondary stage to meet the varied interests and capacities of 
the adolescent. 

1 Quoted from H. C. Dent, Education in Transition, Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner & Go., 1944, pp. 3io-n. 
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5. The “Special Place” examination should be abolished, 
and pupils should be allocated to the type of secondary educa¬ 
tion judged most fitted for them. 

6 . The school-leaving age should be raised to 15+, without 
exemptions, immediately on the conclusion of the war, and to 
16+ as soon as practicable thereafter. 

7. There should be compulsory part-time education for all 
young persons from the time when they cease full-time attend¬ 
ance until the age of 18. 

8. The Service of Youth should be closely linked up with the 
educational system, and co-ordinated with the arrangements 
for placing and training young persons in industry and com¬ 
merce. 

Practically all these demands were conceded in the 
White Paper Educational Reconstruction which Mr. Butler 
presented to Parliament on July 16, 1943, as a statement 
of the Government’s policy for the reconstruction of 
education after the wax. In this historic document it was 
agreed that “the statutory system of public education 
shall cease to be severally administered for the purposes 
of elementary education and higher education respec¬ 
tively,” and “be organised in three progressive stages to be 
known as primary education, secondary education, and 
further education”; that the compulsory school age should 
be raised to 15, without exemptions, as soon as possible 
after the war, and to 16 as soon as practicable; that the 
“Special Place” examination should be abolished; that 
there should be a common Code of Regulations for all 
types of secondary schools; that secondary education in all 
maintained schools should be free; and that there should 
be compulsory part-time continued education to 18, this 
also to be free. 

All these reform's Were incorporated in the Education 
Bill which Mr. Butler introduced into the House of 
Commons on December 16, 1943. The Bill was welcomed 

1 Qmd, 6458, H.M. Stationery Office, 1943. 
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from all parts of the House when it was given a Second 
Reading in January 1944, and though the opening stages 
in Committee were unduly prolonged by disputes over the 
units of local administration (which, though important, do 
not directly concern this study), the Bill had on the whole 
a smooth and happy passage—which was quite without 
precedent for a major Education Bill in this country. 

On one or two points concerning secondary education 
there was controversy. The Labour Party pressed for a 
definite date for the raising of compulsory school age to 
16; Mr. Butler refused, on the justifiable grounds that in 
the circumstances it was quite impossible to ensure that 
any date could be honoured. Again, the Labour Party 
wanted all Secondary schools aided from public funds to 
be made free, and not only the maintained schools. In 
refusing, Mr. Butler held that parents had the right to pay 
for their children’s education if they so desired—if inde¬ 
pendent schools only are in question an impeccable 
argument, but in respect of aided schools one not free from 
flaws. Thirdly, many speakers protested that the proposed 
one day a week for compulsory part-time education was 
not enough. In reply Mr. Chuter Ede, then Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Board of Education, warned the House of 
Commons 1 that “we are legislating in this matter in the 
face of a great tragedy—the failure of the sections of the 
Act of 1918 that were framed for a similar puipose,” and 
asked members “not to overweight this at the moment” if 
only because “every time we add an extra day to this 
first day we require an additional number of teachers.” 

The Bill received the Royal Assent on August 4, 1944. 
Parts I and V came into operation at once, Part II, by 
which secondary education was made universal and com¬ 
pulsory, on April 1, 1945. On that day also the age of 
compulsory attendance at school was to have been raised 
1 Official Report, March 23, 1944* Vol. 398, No. 52, col. 1116. 
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to 15; but with the war still not ended that was mani¬ 
festly impossible, and accordingly—as provided for in the 
Act—this reform was postponed for two years. 

Except that it was supported by the bulk of informed 
public opinion, secondary education for all came into 
being in England and Wales in almost the worst possible 
circumstances. Britain was still fully engaged in the most 
desperate and exhausting war in which she has ever taken 
part. True, by April 1945 a successful outcome seemed 
certain, but equally certain—at least to those who read 
the signs aright—was the aftermath of shortages of every 
description: even, conceivably, of enthusiasm for social 
reform. Secondary education for all meant more teachers, 
more buildings, more equipment, more money—and 
much more thought. Would all—or any—of these be avail¬ 
able? No grudging tribute should be paid to those who 
took their courage in both hands and passed the Educa¬ 
tion Act, 1944, in the confidence that, whatever her 
difficulties, England would find the means: 

to secure for children a happier childhood and a better start in 
life; to ensure a fuller measure of education and opportunity 
for young people, and to provide means for all of developing 
the various talents with which they are endowed and so en¬ 
riching the inheritance of the country whose citizens they are. 1 

What is in this Act? To what extent does it make a 
genuine secondary education available for all children? 
In /what ways may the opportunities it offers be taken 
advantage of? I present the following summary, and my 
comments thereon, in full awareness of the fact that years 
—perhaps many years—must elapse before all the benefits 
proffered by the Act can be made available to all the 
children of England and Wales. 

In the Education Act, 1944, for the first time in the 

1 Educational Reconstruction^ p. 3* 
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legislation of this country the two principles were estab¬ 
lished that education is a lifelong process and that it is the 
duty of society to make it available for all its members 
throughout their lives, on a compulsory basis while they 
are children, on a voluntary basis when they reach 
maturity. The “key” section of the Act is Section 7, which 
lays down that: 

The statutory system of public education shall be organised in 
three progressive stages to be known as primary education, 
secondary education, and further education; and it shall be 
the duty of the local education authority for every area, so far 
as their powers extend, to contribute towards the spiritual, 
moral, mental and physical development of the community by 
securing that efficient education throughout those stages shall 
be available to meet the needs of the population of their area. 

To see in proper perspective what secondary education 
may mean under this Act, it is necessary to go into some 
detail about the provision made for the other two stages 
as well. First, one or two definitions. 

Primary education is defined in the Act (Section 8) 
as “full-time education suitable to the requirements of 
junior pupils.” A “junior pupil 55 is defined (Section 114) 
as “a child who has not attained the age of twelve years. 55 

Secondary education is defined (Section 8) as: 

full-time education suitable to the requirements of senior 
pupils, other than such full-time education as may be provided 
for senior pupils in pursuance of a scheme made under the 
provisions of this Act relating to further education. 

A “senior pupil 55 is defined (Section 114) as “a person who 
has attained the age of twelve years but has not attained 
the age of nineteen years. 55 

Secondary education is thus made available to any boy 
or girl for a period of up to seven years (or in exceptional 
cases up to 8£, since by the Education (Miscellaneous Pro¬ 
visions) Act, 1948, able pupils maybe promoted from the 
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primary school at io£). But it is not compulsory for so 
long, because any child may leave school at 15, It will be 
noted, moreover, that not all full-time education between 
the ages of 12 and 19 ranks statutorily as secondary educa¬ 
tion. 

“Compulsory school age” is defined (Section 35) as 
tc any age between five years and fifteen years.” The upper 
limit is to be raised to sixteen “as soon as the Minister is 
satisfied that it has become practicable” (Section 35). 

Though full-time secondary education ceases to be 
compulsory at 15, there is to be 1 compulsory part-time 
education until the age of 18 for all boys and girls not 
undergoing full-time education after 15. This part-time 
education ranks as “further,” not “secondary,” education. 
Further education is defined (Section 41) as: 

(а) full-time and part-time education for persons over com¬ 
pulsory school age; and 

(б) leisure-time, occupation, in such organised cultural, 
training, and recreative activities as are suited to their require¬ 
ments, for any persons over compulsory school age who are 
able and willing to profit by the facilities provided for that 
purpose. 

Compulsory part-time education is to take place in 
“County Colleges,” which are defined (Section 43) as: 

centres approved by the Minister for providing for young 
persons who are not in full-time attendance at any school or 
other educational institution such further education, including 
physical, practical, and vocational training, as will enable 
them to develop their various aptitudes and capacities and will 
prepare them for the responsibilities of citizenship. 

A “young person” is defined (Section 114) as “a person 
over compulsory school age who has not attained the age of 
eighteen years.” A curious anomaly is tobenoted here. Full¬ 
time secondary education is made statutorily available 

1 Thn sections of the Act enforcing part-time education are not yet 
(February, 1949) in operation, 
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up to the age of 19, but compulsory part-time education 
only to. the age of 18. Two possible reasons may be sug¬ 
gested for this. When compulsory part-time education 
was first introduced in the Education Act, 1918, the upper 
limit of compulsion was fixed at 18, and it may be that, as 
the provisions in the 1944 Act are very similar to those of 
the 1918 Act, the age of 18 was taken over without con¬ 
sideration. Alternatively, those who drafted the 1944 Act 
may have been influenced by the fact that boys were being 
called up—as they still are—for military service at 18. 

Whatever the explanation, it seems somewhat odd that 
there should be this difference of a year between those 
continuing in full-time education and those transferring 
at 15 (or 16, when that age obtains) from full-time educa¬ 
tion to part-time education. Agreed, the Ministry of 
Education in their pamphlet on County Colleges 1 have 
expressed the hope that attendance at the college will not 
<c finish abruptly when the student reaches the age of 18.” 
But no statutory provision is made for continued voluntary 
attendance, as is the case with full-time secondary educa¬ 
tion. 

Attendance at a County College is to be [Section 44) 
either: 

(a) for one whole day or two half days in each of 44 weeks 
in every year, or 

[b) where the authority are satisfied that continuous attend¬ 
ance would be more suitable ... for one continuous period 
of eight weeks or two continuous periods of four weeks each, 
in every such year. 

# * * * 

Though compulsory school age does not begin until the 
age of 5, children may be admitted into nursery schools 

1 Youth's Opportunity: Further Education in County Colleges, H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1945, p. 15. 
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from the age of 2, or into nursery classes attached to primary 
schools from the age of 3. On entry into secondary education, 
therefore, a child will normally have had some seven years 
of primary education (5-12), and may have had up to ten. 
He will receive at least three years of secondary education 
(four when the upper limit of compulsory school age is 
raised to 16), and is entitled to receive, if he so desires, 
up to seven. If he does not stay at a secondary school 
until at least the age of 17 years 8 months (when the 
obligation to attend a County College ceases), he will be 
compelled, unless he takes up some other form of approved 
full-time education, to undergo part-time education from 
the time he leaves school until he reaches the age of 18. 

The education provided in primary and secondary 
schools which are folly maintained by the public 
authorities, and that to be provided in County Colleges, 
is free (Section 61). This includes books, stationery and 
other equipment necessary for the everyday work of a 
school or college, including if necessary special clothing 
for physical education. Moreover, “for the purpose of 
enabling pupils to take advantage without hardship to 
themselves or their parents of any educational facilities 
available to them,” local education authorities are em¬ 
powered (1 Section 81) : 

(a) to defray such expenses of children attending county 
schools, voluntary schools, or special schools, 1 as may be 
necessary to enable them to take part in any school activities; 

(b) to pay the whole or any part of the fees and expenses 
payable in respect of children attending schools at which fees 
are payable; 

(c) to grant scholarships, exhibitions, bursaries and other 
allowances in respect of pupils over school age. 

1 A county school is one provided by a local education authority, a 
voluntary school one provided by a voluntary body. A special school is a 
school for children handicapped by defect of body or mmd; it may be a 
county or a voluntary school. 
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For the same purpose 5 the Minister of Education may 
make direct grants to individuals under headings (£) 
and ( c ) (j Section ioo). 

There is in law no limit to the amount of financial aid 
which may be given to a pupil. In practice, the Minister 
and the local authorities make grants on scales fixed in 
relation to net income levels. As these scales—which are 
frequently revised in accordance with the cost of living— 
are reasonably generous and as exceptional circumstances 
are as a rule taken fully and sympathetically into account, 
it may fairly be claimed that no boy or girl in England or 
Wales need be deprived of appropriate education because 
of the inability of their parents to pay for it. The principle 
that grants-in-aid of education should be made to offset 
loss of earnings in employment has not, however, been 
accepted in the United Kingdom. 

All pupils in maintained primary and secondary schools 
receive, free, periodical medical inspection and free 
medical treatment {Section 48). So also will the students in 
County Colleges. All are entitled, and encouraged, to 
partake of the free daily service of milk and midday meals 
(and other refreshments where necessary) which it is the 
statutory duty of the local education authority to secure 
{Section 49). 1 The authority have also the power (though 
it is not a duty) to provide clothing, including footwear, 
to the children of necessitous parents {Section 51). 

Most primary and secondary schools maintained by tfie 
local education authorities are day schools, but in 
Section 8 of the 1944 Act the authorities are instructed to 
have regard: 

to the expediency of securing the provision of boarding accom¬ 
modation, either in boarding schools or otherwise, for pupils 

1 This “allowance in kind 51 is part of the aid afforded to parents under 
the Family Allowances Act, 1946. Meals have not yet (February 1949) been 
made free; they will be as soon as sufficient school canteens are available. 
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for whom education as boarders is considered by their parents 
and by the authority as desirable. 

This provision is entirely new in English law, and it is not 
yet possible to judge to what extent it will be acted upon, 
and consequently what effect it will have upon public 
education. At the present time (February 1949) the 
position is that a number of local education authorities are 
placing pupils in independent or grant-aided boarding 
schools, one or two—notably London and Middlesex—on 
a considerable scale, that two or three authorities have 
maintained boarding schools, and that several others have 
taken over boarding houses previously conducted by the 
governors of a school or by the head or one of the teachers. 
Many authorities, especially county authorities, have in¬ 
cluded boarding schools in their development plans. 

What is certain is that whatever effect there is will be 
felt at the secondary level, for public opinion generally is 
dead against sending children of primary school age to 
boarding school. No authority has planned any primary 
boarding schools, other than special, schools. 

It is interesting to note that in respect of County Col¬ 
leges a stricter injunction about boarding accommodation 
is laid upon the local authorities. Section 43 says that the 
Minister^ Order 

specifying the County Colleges which it is the duty of the 
authority to maintain . . . shall require the authority to 
make such provision for boarding accommodation at County 
Colleges as the Minister considers to be expedient. 

Brief reference should be made to the provision for 
handicapped children. Section 8 includes an instruction to 
the local authorities that they shall have regard; 

to the need for securing that provision is made for pupils who 
suffer from any disability of mind or body by providing, either 
in special schools or otherwise, special educational treatment, 
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that is to say, education by special methods appropriate for 
persons suffering from that disability. 

It is not altogether a contradiction in terms to talk of 
secondary education for children suffering from * 6 disability 
of mind,” though of course the more grievously afflicted 1 
find it difficult enough to master the matter of primary 
education. The provision of appropriate secondary 
education for physically handicapped children is, it need 
hardly be said, just as important as for normal children. 

It is the duty of the local education authority {Section 34) 
to ascertain what children in their area require special 
educational treatment, and except in the cases where 
parents prefer to make approved private arrangements, to 
see that it is provided for these children. For blind and 
epileptic children boarding schools must be provided, and 
for all children attending special schools the upper limit 
of compulsory school age is 16. 

This brief summary of the educational facilities to be 
made available by the local education authorities would 
be quite inadequate without reference to the variety of 
provision required by the Act. Section 8 requires the 
authority to secure the provision of “sufficient” schools to 
meet the needs of the children of primary and secondary 
school age in their area, and adds that: 

the schools available for an area shall not be deemed to be 
sufficient unless they are sufficient in number, character, and 
equipment to afford for all pupils opportunities for education 
offering such variety of instruction and training as may be 
desirable in view of their different ages, abilities, and aptitudes, 
and of the different periods for which they may be expected to 
remain at school. 

From this it will be seen that the ideal aimed at is not 
merely the provision of a system of primary and secondary 

1 Children certified as mental defectives are outside the provisions of the 
Education Acts (Section 116). 
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education which will embrace all children, but of a system 
sufficiently rich, varied and flexible to satisfy the needs of 
every child. It should be noted that there is no mention in 
the Act of a tripartite organisation of secondary education. 
The words “Grammar/’ “Technical,” and “Modern” 
do not occur. 

The Act regards education as a broader and more com¬ 
prehensive process than schooling alone* Section 53 lays it 
down that: 

It shall be the duty of every local education authority to secure 
that the facilities for primary, secondary, and further education 
provided for their area include adequate facilities for recrea¬ 
tion and social and physical training. 

To this end the authority is empowered, subject to the 
Minister’s approval, to: 

establish, maintain and manage, or assist the establishment, 
maintenance, and management of camps, holiday classes, 
playing-fields^ play centres, and other places (including play¬ 
grounds, gymnasiums, and swimming-baths not appropriated 
to any school or college), at which facilities for recreation and 
for such training as aforesaid are available for persons for 
whom primary, secondary, or further education is provided by 
the authority, and may organise games, expeditions and other 
activities for such persons, and may defray or contribute 
towards the expenses thereof. 

In making arrangements for the provision of such faci¬ 
lities and the organisation of such activities the authority 
are enjoined (Section 53), to: 

have regard to the expediency of co-operating with any 
voluntary societies or bodies whose objects include the pro¬ 
vision of facilities or the organisation of activities of a similar 
character. 

This requirement has a very important bearing on the 
education of boys and girls of secondary school age. 
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Britain is exceptionally rich in voluntary societies whose 
main or only purpose is to provide for adolescents leisure¬ 
time activities of a cultural and educational nature; one 
has only to mention the Boy Scouts 5 and Girl Guides’ 
Associations, the Boys’ Brigade and the Girls’ Life Brigade, 
the National Association of Boys 3 Clubs and the National 
Association of Girls 3 Clubs and Mixed Clubs, the National 
Federation of Young Farmers’ Clubs, the Y.M.C.A., and 
the Y.W.C.A. (both of which have sections for adole¬ 
scents), and the Welsh League of Youth (Urdd Gobaith 
Cymru ), to illustrate the range and variety of these 
voluntary organisations. 

Before the 1939-45 war such organisations had to rely 
almost entirely upon voluntary effort, and their work, 
though widespread, was often severely handicapped by 
lack of funds. But since the autumn of 1939, when the 
British Government appealed to the voluntary youth 
organisations and the local education authorities to work 
together as equal partners to provide greatly increased and 
better educational, social, and recreative facilities for 
young people between the ages of 14 and 18, the statutory 
and voluntary bodies have been united in the Service of 
Youth, and the voluntary bodies have been receiving 
large grants of public money and much other help in the 
way of accommodation and equipment. 

The Service of Youth has from the start been regarded 
as an integral part of the public system of education. 
Every local education authority has now a statutory 
Youth Committee, representative of the authority and the 
voluntary bodies, one or more Youth Officers, and a staff 
for organising and developing leisure-time activities for 
young people. The autonomy of no voluntary youth 
organisation has been in any way impaired by receipt of 
aid from public funds; on the contrary, it would be more 
true to say that their freedom has been enhanced by the 
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greater resources made available and by the encourage¬ 
ment given to each youth organisation to do its chosen job 
in its own particular way. Many local authorities also 
provide youth centres, clubs or recreational evening 
institutes for adolescents, thus adding to the variety of 
provision. Though the Service of Youth is intended 
primarily for the benefit of young people who have left 
school and are in employment, it is everywhere enjoyed 
also by boys and girls who are still at school. The Boy 
Scouts and Girl Guides, the Young Farmers 5 Clubs, and 
the Welsh League of Youth all work largely inside the 
schools. 

This development of leisure-time activities for children 
and young persons, and the official recognition of the 
Service of Youth as an integral part of the provision of 
public education, are indicative of the changing concept 
of organised education. Formerly regarded as a process 
concerned only with the development of the intellect, 
education is now seen to be concerned with the develop¬ 
ment of the whole person, with body, mind, and spirit. The 
Education Act, 1944, is based on this new concept, and it is 
no exaggeration to say that in the fullness of time the Act 
will make it possible for every body or girl, whether of 
great ability or little, to receive a full, balanced, and 
appropriate primary and secondary education, and to 
find after the age of compulsion whatever facilities for 
further education they may desire. 

This is not to suggest that I consider the 1944 Act to 
be a perfect instrument. I do not. I believe it to be an 
error to have included part-time compulsory education 
to 18 in the stage of further education. In my opinion, this 
ought ft) be regarded as a part of secondary education, and 
I shall later in this book put forward proposals as to how 
it could be thus treated. Nevertheless, when all reserva¬ 
tions have been made, I still believe that the Act makes 
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possible a tremendous general advance in the education 
of the people—a greater advance, probably, than any 
previous Act in our history, that of 1870 not excepted* My 
reason for this belief is based on the fact that the Act gives 
statutory recognition to the truth, urged by the Hadow 
and the Spens Reports, that as preparation for life and 
work in the complex civilisation of to-day an elementary 
education, even one containing a measure of education 
beyond the primary stage, is not enough; and conse¬ 
quently insists that there shall be provided, and made 
compulsory for all, secondary education “suitable to age, 
ability, and aptitude. 35 When that ideal is attained, the 
problem of adult education will be solved. Make secondary 
education valuable and attractive, and you will get a 
people eager for adult education. 

But, as the Government’s White Paper, Educational 
Reconstruction , wisely warned: 1 “legislation can do little 
more than prepare the way for reform. 35 Three conditions 
must be fulfilled if the reforms made possible by the 1944 
Act are to be successfully achieved. First, the necessary 
resources—of money, staff, accommodation, and equip¬ 
ment—must be at the nation’s disposal; and it would be 
folly to ignore that to put the Act fully into operation will 
lay a very heavy burden on the national resources in all 
these respects. Second, everyone who has any responsi¬ 
bility for helping to bring the Act into operation or any 
part in carrying out its provisions must do his (or her) 
share energetically, intelligently, - and with conviction. 
Third, all effort directed towards “making the Act an 
actuality,” as a member of Parliament put it during the 
debates on the Bill, must be shot through with imagina¬ 
tion yet tested and proved at every step by cool-headed 
analysis, carefully planned research, and controlled 
experiment. 


1 P. 26. 
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Any prophecy about material resources would at the 
moment be futile, but it is more than encouraging to 
record that teachers seem to be forthcoming in the re¬ 
quired numbers and that the newcomers to the profes¬ 
sion are generally acknowledged to be of high personal 
quality and to show great enthusiasm. There are at present 
severe shortages of men and women with strong academic 
qualifications, suitable for teaching the upper forms of 
secondary Grammar schools, and of teachers for very 
young children; but considering the altogether abnormal 
circumstances of the past ten years and the present state 
of full employment, this is not surprising. It is too early 
yet to say whether these shortages will be more than 
temporary, and consequently how grave a handicap they 
will prove to educational advance. 

The teacher’s part in education is paramount; but it 
cannot be successfully performed without the fullest co¬ 
operation and aid from all the other groups of partners 
who should participate directly in the educational pro¬ 
cess. In the realm of secondary education these are six in 
number: the Ministry of Education, the local education 
authorities, the voluntary youth organisations, the 
universities and other institutions for higher education, 
organised industry and—put last because most important 
—the parents. 1 I want to draw special attention to the 
parents’ part, which is so little understood and conse¬ 
quently so rarely performed effectively. 

One frequently hears it said that in respect of education 
the State is taking away the parents’ responsibility. I 
would be the last to deny that the danger is present, 
but it id so largely because many parents, through igno¬ 
rance or slothfulness, allow their rightful and statutory 

1 In addition to being direct partners, these six indirectly influence 
education through public opinion and the organs by which it expresses 
itself, notably the Press, the B.B,C, S and the cinema. 
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responsibility to be performed for them by the public 
authorities. 

Mr. R. A. Butler, who as President of the Board of 
Education from 1941 to 1945 was more than anyone else 
responsible for the framing and passing of the Education 
Act, 1944, has declared 1 that the Act “attempted to take 
into consideration the parents 5 point of view to an extent 
hitherto unthought of in legislation. 55 Apart from the 
Sections safeguarding parents 5 rights in respect of religious 
worship and instruction (which are not new) he doubtless 
had especially in mind Section 76, which reads: 

In the exercise and performance of all powers and duties con¬ 
ferred and imposed on them by this Act the Minister and 
local education authorities shall have regard to the general 
principle that, so far as is compatible with the provision of 
efficient instruction and training and the avoidance of un¬ 
reasonable public expenditure, pupils are to be educated in 
accordance with the wishes of their parents. 

That Section was included in the Act at a late stage 
in the Parliamentary proceedings to meet an insistent 
demand that, in view of the wide powers being conferred 
upon the Minister and the local education authorities, the 
rights of parents, as well as their duties, should be explicitly 
stated. As will be observed, the Section is cautiously 
worded; the parental right is hedged about with reserva¬ 
tions. Consequently there has been a widespread tendency 
(among the few who have shown sufficient interest to 
consider the matter) to regard Section 76 as of little real 
value to parents. Its precise value in particular circum¬ 
stances will doubtless have to be decided by test cases, of 
which some at least will have to go to the law courts; but 
in general I believe the Section to be a most valuable safe¬ 
guard, provided parents learn how to make judicious and 
responsible use of it. 

1 In a foreword to The Education Act . A Parents* Guide, by W. P, Alexander. 
Phoenix House, 1946. 
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The point from which to start is that the ultimate 
responsibility for the education of a child of compulsory 
school age is statutorily vested in the parents—or accord¬ 
ing to English law, in the male parent. The statutory duty 
of the Minister of Education is “to promote the education 
of the people of England and Wales, 5 5 and of the local 
education authorities to secure that efficient facilities for 
education shall be available. The parent's duty is defined 
as follows in Section 36: 

It shall be the duty of the parent of every child of compulsory 
school age to cause him to receive efficient full-time education 
suitable to his age, ability, and aptitude, either by regular 
attendance at school or otherwise, 1 

This duty is significantly different from that previously 
laid upon the parent. From 1876, when it was first im¬ 
posed, to 1944 the parent’s duty was “to cause his child 
between the ages of 5 and 14 to receive efficient elementary 
instruction in reading, writing and arithmetic.” That is to 
say, the duty was limited to elementary education, and 
not only that, but to a part only of what, even on the 
narrowest interpretation, could be reasonably construed 
* to constitute an elementary education. The duty has now 
been extended to cover the whole of a primary and 
^ secondary education, in so far, at least, as the latter can 
be compassed within the period of compulsory school 
age. 2 

And, in law , the parent is now bound to see not only 
that the education his child is receiving is efficient, but 
also that it is “suitable to his age, ability, and aptitude. 55 

One or two deductions from Sections 36 and 76 may be 

1 There are legal penalties for neglect of this duty, including imprison¬ 
ment for persistent neglect {Section 40). 

* An interesting point. Tne boy or girl who leaves school at 15 and goes 
/ to a County College takes over the responsibility hitherto borne by the 
parent (Section 45), Does the boy or girl who remains in a secondary school? 
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made with confidence. First—though this will concern 
very few parents—there is no legal obligation upon any 
parent to send his child to school at all. Provided he can 
ensure that the education the child is getting is efficient 
and suited to “age, ability, and aptitude 35 he is at perfect 
liberty to educate him himself, or to have him educated 
by a relative, a friend, or a private tutor. Or even, as is 
occasionally possible with the precocious child of great 
intellectual ability, to allow the child to educate himself. 

It follows without saying that no parent is under any 
obligation to send his child to a school which is provided, 
maintained, or grant-aided by the public authorities. 
Any parent can have his child educated—at his own 
expense, of course—at a private school, that is, a school 
which receives no financial aid from public funds, and 
which consequently is subject to the minimum of control 
by the public authorities. In parenthesis, may I point out 
that no private school—not even the most famous 
“public 53 school—is completely independent of public 
control, however much it may describe itself as being so. 
All are subject to the law of the land and to inspection 
by the public health authorities, to whose standards of 
accommodation, cleanliness, and sanitation they must con¬ 
form. When Part III of the Education Act, 1944, comes 
into operation, every private school will in addition have 
to be registered by the Ministry of Education; and regis¬ 
tration will be subject to a satisfactory report by H.M. 
Inspectorate. It will be a legal offence to conduct an un¬ 
registered school. This added measure of public control 
will be of great value to parents who desire to have their 
children educated at private schools, for it will enable 
them to rest assured that they are carrying out their 
statutory duty in respect of their children’s education. At 
present, unless they possess professional knowledge, they 
can only be sure of this in respect of the relatively few 
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private schools which, at their own request, have been 
inspected by the Ministry of Education and are “recog¬ 
nised as efficient” by it. 

When the registration of private schools becomes com¬ 
pulsory, a school will have to satisfy the Minister that the 
education it gives is efficient, and suitable to the ages and 
sex of the pupils, that the premises are adequate, and that 
the proprietor (and this may mean a private or limited 
liability company) and the teaching and other staffs are 
fit persons to be engaged in the work of educating children 
(Section 71). Parents will thus have—what they have never 
yet had in England and Wales—a State-endorsed 
guarantee that any private school they choose to fancy is 
being efficiently conducted in a satisfactory physical en¬ 
vironment by qualified people. Such a guarantee will 
materially assist to make “secondary education for all” 
genuinely secondary education for all. Thousands of 
parents are to-day paying, in some cases large sums, for 
what they fondly imagine to be secondary education for 
their children, but what in fact is little more than a parody 
of it. 

What range of choice is there for those parents—about 
96 out of every 100 in England and Wales—who decide 
to haye their children educated within the statutory 
system of education? In my opinion, a far wider range 
than is generally realised, especially at the secondary 
stage. When County Colleges are established the range will 
be wider still. Assuming that the upper limit of the com¬ 
pulsory school age remains at 15, the following choices 
will then be open to the parents. 

I. Primary Education 

(i) A child may be kept at home until the age of 5; 
or he may be sent to a nursery school at any age between 
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2 and 5, or to a nursery class at any age between 3 
and 5. 1 

(ii) When the child reaches compulsory school age 
there is not, so far as I am aware, any legal obligation 
upon the parent to send him to the nearest school, 
though admittedly some local education authorities 
attempt to limit the parents’ choice of school by 
“zoning” their areas and expecting parents to send their 
children to a school within the zone in which they live. 
Nor is there any legal obligation to keep a child at the 
same school throughout the period of primary educa¬ 
tion. 

(iii) If a parent desires for his child a particular form 
of religious instruction and worship, he can request that 
the child be sent to a school providing such instruction 
and worship, even if this involves special transport or a 
boarding school. Such a request may not be unreason¬ 
ably refused by the authority [Section 25 and Circular 83). 

II- Secondary Education 

(iv) When a child reaches secondary school age, 
there axe the following alternatives before the parent: 

(a) A full-length course of full-time education in a 
secondary school, that is, seven years of full-time 
secondary education between the ages of 12 and 19. 
It should particularly be noted that legally this option 
is available at any type of secondary school, and not 
only at a Grammar school. 

Note : If the child goes to a Grammar school, the 
parents would have seriously to consider the pos¬ 
sibility of his going on from it to a university. If he 
goes to a Technical Secondary School, 3 they would 

1 It would be unfair not to add “provided nursery accommodation is 
available,” Unfortunately, in many parts of the country it is not at present. 

8 The different types of secondary school are described and discussed in 
Part II, Chapter IV. 
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f similarly have to consider his going on either to a 
university or to a period of full-time education in a 
senior technical, commercial or other college. 

(b) Full-time education in a secondary school until 
the age of 17 years 8 months. In this case there is no 
legal obligation upon a boy or girl to undertake any 
further organised education. 

(c) Full-time education in a secondary school until 
the end of compulsory school age only, followed by: 
attendance at a County College until the age of 18; 
or, attendance until 18 at some other approved course 
of part-time education; or attendance until at least 18 
at an approved full-time course of education. 

(1 d) Full-time education at a secondary school to 
an age beyond the end of compulsory school age but 
less than 17 years 8 months, followed by one of the 
alternatives listed under (c). 

There is further the possibility of choice between a day 
school and a boarding school. At present the latter is 
available for a very few pupils only, but the number of 
places in boarding schools is almost certain to increase 
rapidly during the next few years, and thus to bring the 
chance within the reach of many parents. 

It would be dishonest to pretend that the parent has at 
present, or is likely to have in the near future, an un¬ 
restricted right of choice as between the various alterna¬ 
tives at the secondary stage which I have listed above. 
Owing to the transitional state which the public system of 
education is now in, the answer to the question of how 
long a child shall remain in a secondary school is in most 
cases determined by the type of school to which the child 
is sent. A child who goes to a Grammar school can be 
reasonably certain of staying until 19; one who goes to a 
Technical school may or may not be able to do so; but a 
child who goes to a Modern school will be lucky if he can 
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remain long, if at all, after 16. And it would be equally 
dishonest to deny that in the matter of allocation to the 
different types of secondary school the public authorities 
almost invariably have the last word: and, as things are, 
rightly so. They are legally obliged to take into considera¬ 
tion the parents 5 wishes, but they have at their disposal a 
battery of means for determining which school will best 
suit a child, and though this is admittedly far less reliable 
than could be desired, 1 it is one with which few parents 
can compete. In this connection I can only point out that, 
if the decision at 11 + goes against a parent, every 
authority has, or should have, machinery for a review at 
13+ (and again later), and that then the parent will have 
further opportunity to press his case. 

One further point. In my opinion, the wording of 
Section 36 not only confers upon a parent the right but 
imposes on him the duty to make the strongest representa¬ 
tions to the authority if he considers that his child is in a 
school which is either not giving the child an efficient 
education or is giving him an education not suited to him; 
and if his representations are not investigated and shown 
to be groundless, to withdraw the child from attendance at 
the school if the authority do not transfer the child to 
another school. 

This is clearly not a right to be exercised other than 
most responsibly, but I believe that its sparing and 
judicious use would do much to improve the efficiency 
and the appropriateness to pupils 5 needs of the education 
in secondary schools. Admittedly, it could be but rarely 
exercised until there are “sufficient 55 schools as defined in 
the 1944 Act. 

The parent has, if he will exercise it, a crucially im¬ 
portant part to play. It is his moral as well as his statutory 
duty to play it to the best of his ability. 

1 This point is discussed at length in Part II, Chapter III. 




PART II 


SOME OUTSTANDING PROBLEMS 


CHAPTER I 

A NEW CONCEPT 

Of the numerous problems posed by the Education Act, 
1944, that of providing'Secondary education “suitable to 
age, ability, and aptitude” for all normal children (and so 
far as possible for the handicapped) is unquestionably the 
most difficult and complicated. There appear to me to be 
four principal reasons why this should be so. 

First, assuming that the three progressive stages of 
education laid down in the Act correspond broadly to the 
biological stages of childhood, adolescence, and maturity, 
there is every reason to believe that, because of the pro¬ 
found physiological and psychological changes which take 
place during adolescence, the stage of secondary education 
will always present the educator with persistent and per¬ 
plexing problems due to the consequent inconstancy and 
temperamental instability of his pupils. It can safely be 
asserted that ordinarily these problems will be more 
numerous, more varied, more unpredictable, and more 
intractable than those encountered in educating either 
children or adults. 

Second, because adolescence is essentially a period of 
transition from childhood to maturity, because the 
adolescent is neither child nor man, but a perpetually 
changing and frequently bewildering mixture of the two, 
the organisation and methods of secondary education 

Hi 
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should be more flexible than those of either primary or 
adult education. 

There is a basic simplicity about both the education of 
the child and of the adult. The main purpose of primary 
education is to assist the child to lay that common founda¬ 
tion of knowledge, skill, habit, and attitude to life which 
every member of a society must possess if it is to be a 
society at all and not a mere aggregation of individuals. 
It follows that the content of primary education should be 
the same for all, however various may be the ways of 
approach to it. Moreover, primary education, being basic 
education, should be a genuinely general education. Other¬ 
wise, the foundation laid will be incomplete, and there¬ 
fore unsound. 

Education beyond the secondary level, on the other 
hand, should possess the simplicity which results from a 
high degree of selectivity. This is not to suggest that the 
adult should concentrate upon a single specialism or 
confine his studies within a narrow range. But he should 
have arrived at such a mature appreciation of his ability 
and interests as will enable him to select wisely from the 
multitude of subjects available and to impose upon him¬ 
self appropriate limits to the range and depth of his 
studies. 

But secondary education cannot be confined within the 
bounds of any of these simplicities. It cannot be the same 
for all, it cannot be entirely general, and it cannot be 
entirely selective. It must combine elements of uniformity, 
of generality, and of selectivity. It has a triple function to 
fulfil. It has first, as the Spens Committee so rightly in¬ 
sisted, 1 to provide for the years of adolescence “a life 
which answers to their special needs and brings out their 
special values.” Secondary education should not consist 
wholly of preparation for the future, but it must have the 

1 Report, pp. 149-50. 
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future always in mind, and therefore, in the words of the 
Norwood Report 1 it has also "to provide opportunity for 
a special cast of mind to manifest itself,” and having done 
so, to develop the special interests and aptitudes thus made 
manifest: or in other words, to provide "a curriculum and 
a life best calculated to this end.” And it has, thirdly, to 
continue the foundation laying of the primary period, 
which is certainly not finished by the time childhood ends 
and adolescence begins. 

Secondary education has, in fact, to combine, in 
delicately adjusted and constantly changing proportions, 
the uniformity and generality of primary education and 
the selectivity of adult education. It has to progress from 
the former to the latter and, to be successful, to progress as 
nature, not the teacher, dictates. And nature, unfortun¬ 
ately for the teacher, dictates that progress during adole¬ 
scence shall be not steady and regular, but by fits and 
starts, and in an unpredictable ebb and flow. 

All the foregoing is true whatever the kind of secondary 
education may be. My third reason for believing the pro¬ 
vision of universal secondary education in England and 
Wales to be a matter of truly formidable difficulty is that 
in Britain, as in most European countries, we have had 
considerable experience of only one kind of secondary 
education, the "grammar school” or "academic” kind. 
This, while admirably suited to a small minority of 
children of high intellectual ability, is increasingly less 
suitable as one goes down the intellectual scale, until the 
point is reached—no one knows where—at which it 
becomes wholly and completely unsuitable. 

That is generally recognised. Everyone agrees that to 
provide secondary education for all does not mean simply 
giving "the mixture as before” to a larger number of 

1 Curriculum and Examinations in Secondary Schools , H.M. Stationery Office 
i 943 »P- 2 . * 
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boys and girls. Everyone agrees also, at least in theory, 
that secondary education for all does not mean merely 
modifying or watering down the Grammar school cur¬ 
riculum to make it digestible by children of somewhat 
lower intellectual ability and rather different aptitudes 
and interests. But what hardly anyone appears to be pre¬ 
pared to face is the hard fact that to provide suitable 
secondary education for all children is so utterly different 
a problem from providing a special kind of secondary 
education for a few selected children as to constitute an 
entirely new problem. Secondary education for all is, in 
fact, a new concept, and must be regarded as such. 

To master this new concept will, I believe, necessitate a 
rethinking of the purpose, the objectives, the content, the 
organisation, and the methods of secondary education in 
terms of new aims, standards, and values. This is certain 
to prove almost incredibly more difficult than most of us 
imagine, for the simple reason that, whether or not we 
went to a secondary school in our youth, we have all of us, 
with the rarest exceptions, been nurtured in the Grammar 
school tradition. To realise what secondary education for 
all means we shall have to perform the almost super¬ 
human feat of thinking outside the categories of thought 
in which practically all our educational thinking has 
hitherto been done, outside categories of thought, that is, 
which are part and parcel of the very fibre and being of 
our minds. Our every thought-impulse will have to be in 
rebellion against the whole complex of our preconceived 
ideas. 

Moreover, and this is my fourth point, it is a matter of 
rethinking not only educational but also political, social, 
and economic purposes and objectives. We have got to the 
point to-day at which we acknowledge that educational 
thinking cannot be done in vacuo , but despite our sincere 
efforts to emancipate ourselves from 6 ‘ivory castle 35 
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thought the effects of centuries of regarding education as 
a thing apart powerfully affect our thinking still. This is 
apparent on every page of every official document dealing 
with the purpose, organisation, and content of secondary 
education in England and Wales that I have read. 

The Gr ammar school has accumulated a political, 
social, economic, and educational status far and away 
above that of any of the new types of secondary school. 
There are many reasons for this: its antiquity, the fact 
that it came into being to serve the abler intellects, the 
eminence and prestige acquired by its more distinguished 
institutions, the fact that when the State system of secon¬ 
dary education was initiated Grammar school education 
alone was recognised as secondary education, that for 42 
years it was maintained in this position of splendid isola¬ 
tion, that it has always held and still holds the key 
to the universities, the professions, and many other most 
desirable occupations. This paramountcy of status will not 
easily be shaken. Nor would any right-minded person 
wish to see the prestige of the Grammar school lowered. 
The difficulty will be to raise the prestige of the other 
schools to a level with it. No one who seriously considers 
the problem will underestimate this difficulty. 

The Education Act, 1944, has joined together and ranks 
as statutory equals the old-established and greatly re¬ 
spected Grammar school form of secondary education and 
the modern aspirants to that title. But this does not mean, 
as the Ministry of Education somewhat lightheartcdly sug¬ 
gested in the first of their educational pamphlets, The 
Nation's Schools that there has thereby been created “a 
new genus of secondary education which has already 
developed a variety of species.” Far from it; all that has 
taken place so far is an uneasy manage de convenance. That 
the partners will grow to love each other and that they 
1 H.M. Stationery Office, 1945, p. 13. 
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will produce healthy offspring are prophecies it is not yet 
safe to make. 

One thing is certain: the three moulds into which the 
Ministry of Education have proposed that secondary 
education for, all should be cast—Grammar, Technical, 
and Modern—cannot adequately meet the requirements 
of secondary education for all. However much they may 
be the result of historical development, they are too crude 
and too out of accord with the findings of modern psycho¬ 
logy. What the moulds which will replace them will be I 
do not know. Nor does anyone else as yet, though interest¬ 
ing and possible suggestions are already being made . 1 
But we can, and must, all help to shape them. The pur¬ 
pose of this book is to offer a contribution to that end; in 
Part I by surveying the steps by which we have reached 
our present position, since it is futile to imagine that the 
future can be shaped without reference to the past; in 
Part II by examining some of the more important pro¬ 
blems which that past has bequeathed to us; in Part III 
by offering suggestions for advance based not on theore¬ 
tical or Utopian dreamings but on trends already apparent 
in the present state of development. 

1 For example, is Old Bottles and New Wine (Newnes Educational Press, 
194 ®)i 'Mr- John Mander proposes six “trends” for Modem schools, re- 
muring presumably six different types of Modem schools, or up to six 
"sides” in a large school. 
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PURPOSE AND OBJECTIVES 

I have suggested that secondary education for all should 
be regarded as a new concept. So I must ask: What do wo 
conceive to be the purpose of secondary education, now 
that it has been made compulsory for all? Is there a 
singl e, all-inclusive purpose or is it possible that the aims 
and objectives of the old and the new forms of secondary 
education are subtly different? 

It is valueless to offer an answer in general terms, to say, 
for example, that the object of extending secondary educa¬ 
tion to all is to raise the educational standard of the 
nation; we must try to discover what we believe to be the 
specific purpose, or purposes, of secondary education, that 
is, of the second of three progressive stages of education 
which together cover the whole of life, the stage which 
coincides with the years of adolescence, and which, while 
contributing to the general purpose of education as a 
whole, clearly has a particular purpose of its own, different 
from that of primary or adult education. Otherwise, of 
course, there is no point in regarding it as a separate stage. 
And we must, naturally, find an answer which is entirely 
relevant to our particular form of democratic society. 
That that form is to-day visibly and rapidly changing, and 
that none of us knows what will be the outcome of the 
present changes makes any answer tentative, but does not 
permit us to evade the question. We have to educate for 
life in that changing society, not for life in one that is past 
and gone or in some ideal form of society which exists 
only in the minds of visionaries. 

In Part One I recorded various statements made about 
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the purpose of secondary education or of the secondary 
school from 1895 onwards. None, it may be suggested, was 
entirely satisfactory. That of the Bryce Commission perhaps 
came nearest to being so: ". . . education conducted in 
view of the special life that has to be lived with the ex¬ 
press purpose of forming a person fit to live it. 53 

But this may be criticised on two grounds. First, that it 
over-emphasises livelihood at the expense of living. This 
is clearly evident from the immediately preceding words, 
which define secondary education as: u a process of intel¬ 
lectual training and personal discipline conducted with 
special regard to the profession or trade to be followed.” 

Second, present-day thought in this country rebels at 
the implication which may be read into the words “with 
the express purpose of forming a person fit to live it. 33 The 
Commission may have been entirely innocent of any such 
intention, but the phrase certainly suggests that you first 
decide what occupation a pupil is to follow, and then 
train him for that and for nothing else—which, as has been 
.noted, was a common 19th-century conception. In short, 
the definition offered by the Bryce Commission seems 
rather tQ fit a trade school than a secondary school. 

" ' 1 But at least the definition was precise. Most later defini¬ 
tions of the purpose, of secondary education, in addition to 
being* equally limited, also suffer from a regrettable 
generality. For example, that given by the Spens Com¬ 
mittee: 1 

The prime duty of a school providing secondary education is to 
cater for the needs of children who are entering and passing 
through the stage of adolescence, giving the pre-adolescent and 
adolescent years a life which answers to their special needs and 
brings out their special values. 

Of this, the best that can be said is that it shows a due 
respect for the child as a person. There is no mention of 
1 Report , p. 363. 
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preparation for adult life, nor of the demands of society 
upon the individual. Indeed, the definition is so^ broad 
that if appropriate words were substituted for ‘‘adole¬ 
scence,” “pre-adolescent,” and “adolescent” it would 
do equally well for the primary school or the adult educa- 
tion centre. 

The Norwood Committee offered a carefully thought- 
out definition of the purpose of education as a whole* but 
unfortunately confined themselves to a definition of the 
function of secondary education. This is greatly to bc^ re¬ 
gretted, for their definition of the purpose of education* 
though controversial, was arresting, It is indicative of how 
seriously they considered it that, having framed one defini¬ 
tion they rejected it and substituted a very different and 
much more detailed one. 

Originally, said the Committee: 1 

we regarded it as the purpose of education, to help each in¬ 
dividual to realise the full powers of his personality—body, 
mind and spirit—in and through active membership of a 
society. 

But that definition—which would still be accepted by 
many people—rightly failed to satisfy them. They realised 
—what far too few educationists appear to realise—that 
among the possibilities of the human personality “some 
are worthy to be developed, some are not.” It is, therefore, 
said the Committee, obviously not the aim of education to 
“develop to the full the human personality,” but to 
develop those possibilities “which are worthy and good 
and to control those which are unworthy and base.” 

Having reached that truth, the Committee felt bound to 
explore the nature of the “worthy and good.” To their 
credit, they did so courageously, and produced a chal¬ 
lenging definition which goes to the root of the anta¬ 
gonism between the two great conflicting philosophies of 
1 Report, p. viii. 
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to-day. This antagonism is usually evaded in educational 
discussions, but it has to be faced, and tribute should be 
paid to the Norwood Committee for facing it. 

We believe, said the Committee: 1 

that education cannot stop short of recognising the ideals of 
truth and beauty and goodness as final and binding for all 
times and in all places, as ultimate values; we do not believe 
that these ideals are of temporary convenience only, as devices 
for holding together society till they can be dispensed with as 
knowledge grows and organisation becomes more scientific. 

That was one challenge thrown down. A second was to 
follow. 

Further, we hold that the recognition of such values implies, 
for most people at least, a religious interpretation of life which 
for us must mean the Christian interpretation of life. We have 
no sympathy, therefore, with a theory of education which pre¬ 
supposes that its aim can be dictated by the provisional findings 
of special sciences, whether biological, psychological, or socio¬ 
logical, that the function of education is to fit pupils to deter¬ 
mine their outlook and conduct according to the changing 
needs and the changing standards of the day. 

The Committee’s final conclusion was that: 

education from its own nature must be ultimately concerned 
with values which are independent of time or particular en¬ 
vironment, though realisable under changing forms in both, 
and therefore ... no programmes of education which con¬ 
cern themselves only with relative ends and the immediate 
adaptation of the individual to existing surroundings can be 
acceptable. 

It was not to be expected that the humanists, especially 
the scientific humanists, and the materialists would let 
those forthright challenges go unanswered; and indeed 
they provoked a vigorous controversy which still rever¬ 
berates to-day. One reply 2 may be given in illustration. 

1 P. viii. 

a In an article entitled "For and Against Social Change” by Dr. Julian 
Huxley in The Times Educational Supplement, August 28, 1943, p. 412. 
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The assertion that there are ultimate values which arc fuuj 
2d binding for all times and in all places is surely the W« 
refuge of medievalism, the effort, perhaps unconscious. »'* 
prevent vested interests and entrenched ideas from beinjj over* 
whelmed by the new evolutionary view of life, which maintains 
that man creates his values as he develops. Of course, the 
ideals of truth have an ultimate quality about them, hut thm 
is merely because they are abstractions, and thereforr empty 
of detailed content. . . „ , „ , . 

The [Norwood] Committee’s opposition of inn umitwtf 
value” of the ideal of truth to the "provisional finding **( 
special sciences” should mean that the knowledge of intfh 
which we already possess, whether by intuition, rrvclatkm, or 
past experience, is on a different plane of validity from tfw* 
shifting conclusions of mere science. Actually, I suspect fliAl 
it means nothing except a dislike of the capacity of scientific 
discovery to undermine traditional ideas. 


If only the Norwood Committee had continued their 
argument on the high level on which they began it, tlirir 
report, though necessarily controversial, would have l^erit 
one of the great documents of our time. It might even have 
compelled professional and public opinion in this country 
to face the fundamental educational problem of to-day, 
posed in the following words in a leading article in Thr 
Times Educational Supplement on August 23, iy,jy: 

What is our view of the nature of man; that In- in mnrlv 
human, or also divine? Until an answer to (h;i( quest inn iv 
given again, there can be no certain ends in education,, bimjt 
any philosophy. 


Unfortunately, by the time they came to consider the 
specific purpose of secondary education tin* Committee 
appear to have forgotten their broader definition. This i. 
the more surprising in that the Committee were at pains 
to point out in their introduction 1 that “the very plirasr 
‘secondary education’ carries with it new implications 
which it certainly did not carry a few years ago." Hut all 

1 P. vi'i. 
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they meant by this, apparently, was that u secondary 
education has gradually altered its meaning so as to denote 
a stage in the educational process rather than a type of 
educational programme,” 1 To call this new was a bit 
unfair to the Hadow Committee. 

It cannot but be regretted that the Committee did not 
attempt to define the purpose of secondary education in 
terms of the values Cf independent of time or particular 
environment” which they specified as the concern of 
education as a whole. They clid, however, a useful piece 
of work in separating out 3 and defining the respective 
functions of primary and secondary education. At the 
primary stage, they said: 

the main preoccupation lies with basic habits, skills, and 
aptitudes of mind, using as data the veriest elements of know¬ 
ledge which all children should be put in the way of acquiring; 
such instruction is adapted to the degrees of general ability of 
the children; attention given to special interests or aptitudes 
can be only tentative, since these have not yet declared them¬ 
selves emphatically or constantly enough to justify such 
attention. 

As the special interests and aptitudes may not declare 
themselves “in such degree as to deserve attention till a 
different kind of education [from primary] is encoun¬ 
tered,” the Committee held 3 that secondary education 
must have a dual function: 

first, to provide opportunity for a special kind of mind to mani¬ 
fest itself, if not already manifested in the primary stage, and, 
secondly, to develop special interests and aptitudes to the full 
by means of a curriculum and a life best calculated to this end. 

Or in other words: “within secondary education there 
must be both diagnosis or prognosis and special treatment 
adapted to the particular case.” 

These definitions are excellent so far as they go, but it 
1 P. 14. * Pp. 1-2. 9 P. a. 
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will be observed that they are definitions of function, not of 
purpose. They offer no answer to the question: To what 
end are the “special interests and aptitudes” to be deve¬ 
loped? And the reader will have noticed that in the defini¬ 
tion of secondary education the Committee’s previous 
careful discrimination between “worthy” and “un¬ 
worthy” human possibilities has been lost sight of. Again, 
while the Committee later did well to reiterate the point, 
made by the Hadow and Spens Committees, that secon¬ 
dary education must be regarded as a “unified whole,” 
they defended this assertion 1 in terms of somewhat doubt¬ 
ful validity, in framing which they once more overlooked 
their distinction between “worthy” and “unworthy” 
human potentialities. 

... in spite of differences all pupils have common needs and 
a common destiny; physical and spiritual and moral ideas are 
of vital concern to all alike, and secondary education, what¬ 
ever form it may take, must regard as its chief aim the satis¬ 
faction of all the needs of the child, both as a human being and 
as a member of a community. 

The first half of that description is so general that it is 
difficult to know exactly what it means. Only in the 
religious sense can all pupils be said to have a “common 
destiny,” and to say that all have “common needs” is 
merely to state the obvious. The assertion that the chief 
aim of education must be to satisfy all the needs of the 
child is a flat contradiction of what the Committee had 
been at pains to say previously. 

The Committee concluded their chapter on “The 
Nature of Secondary Education” as follows: 2 

To sum up, secondary education is the second stage in the 
growth of the child. Healthy growth implies continuity, and, 
as we have said, the change from primary education is a pro¬ 
cess. For this reason all schools offering secondary education 

1 Pp- 4-5- : P. 5 . 
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will have certain resemblances, but since the function of the 
secondary stage is to provide for special interests and aptitudes 
the differences between one type of curriculum and another 
will progressively become more pronounced as the child grows 
older. If secondary education as a whole is to do justice both 
to the individual pupil and to the community, each type must 
strive for the achievement of those aims which it shares with 
other types, while at the same time providing for the special 
needs of those pupils to whom it offers its particular form of 
education. 

All that is very sound, and completely non-contentions. 
But it is also very general; in fact, it is hardly going too 
far to call it a series of truisms, 

The Ministry of Education in The Nation's Schools> after 
declaring 1 that at the secondary stage, despite a necessary 
variety of courses and teaching methods, there would 
nevertheless be “a unity of purpose/ 3 also confined them¬ 
selves to defining function. 

Every secondary school will have the responsibility of train¬ 
ing its pupils in body, mind, and spirit. While reinforcing the 
earlier and more rudimentary training already received in 
intellectual exactitude and conscientiousness, it will introduce 
its pupils, according to their capacity, to wider fields of litera¬ 
ture, music, and art, and to the achievements of civilisation in 
politics, science, and craftsmanship. ... 

This is just as general as the Norwood Committee’s 
summing up. The Ministry did, however, follow this 
definition with their idea 2 of what the results of this train¬ 
ing should be. 

By the time they leave school the boys and girls should feel 
some confidence in their growing powers and should have 
found enjoyment in some activity or branch of knowledge 
likely to be of permanent interest to them. They should know 
what it is to use their own initiative and what it is to co-operate 
with others for a common purpose: they should have acquired 
an appreciation of seemliness in both taste and conduct and 
1 P. is. ■ a p; 13 , 
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that sense of self-respect which, whatever his work, impels the 
possessor to give to it the best that he has to give. With such 
training they will be prepared to play their part in the larger 
community of which they will later become responsible 
members. 

On this the first comment to be made is that whatever 
value it might possess is greatly diminished by the fact 
that no suggestion is offered as to what leaving age the 
authors had in mind. As a general statement of what the 
school may be expected to have done for pupils who leave 
at 15 it strikes one as being somewhat over-sanguine; in 
respect of pupils who remain on until 18 or 19 it is surely 
an underestimate. In any case, it is all rather vague. 
When one considers the vast amount of expenditure, in 
money and human ability, that is being devoted to 
secondary education in this country (I do not suggest that 
it is nearly enough), one is surely entitled to a more precise 
and detailed statement of what that education is expected 
to do. 

In The New Secondary Education , surprisingly, there is no 
definition whatever of the purpose of secondary education. 
In the chapter on “Common Features of Secondary 
Schools 151 there are various hints as to function, as, for 
example: 

In every secondary school attention must be paid not only to 
the intellectual but also to the social, emotional, physical, and 
spiritual growth of the child (p. 15), 

The secondary school can make a deliberate effort to include 
as a leading feature of its syllabuses and training a study of 
what has come to be known as “Citizenship 39 or “Civics 33 . 
... (p. 15). 

Over and above this prime essential of getting a right relation¬ 
ship between members of the school community, something 
can be done by direct means to create a social structure satis¬ 
fying to the pupil . . . (p. 15). 

The school has also its part to play in providing legitimate 
1 Pp. 13-22. 
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outlets for impulses and emotions and so getting them into 
some kind of order (p, 17). 

[The school] can establish a moral tone that ensures that every 
pupil is in constant contact with people, both adult and adole¬ 
scent, who are fired by generous ideals and set an example of 
creative and unselfish living (p. 18). 

. . . it is the job of every school, and particularly of every 
secondary school, to study the individual interests of its pupils 
(P- 19 ). 

It is a matter of prime importance that he [the pupil] should 
get a job for which he is well suited and in which he is likely to 
succeed. , . . Here the school can offer invaluable help (p. 21), 

But again, except in the last quotation, there is no sug¬ 
gestion of an answer to the question: To what end? And 
the observations are so general that I think most readers 
will agree that, except on the second and the last of those 
excerpts, the appropriate comment is that, in the words 
of the sixth, c< it is the job of every school. 11 

As an example of a somewhat more precise statement of 
function I quote from the Report of the Advisory Council 
on Education in Scotland on Secondary Education , published 
in 1947. 1 

All educational thinking must continually move between the 
two poles of the child in his nature and growth, and of society, 
as it is patterned and as we desire to modify that pattern. In 
form, therefore, the questions to be put are simple ones. What 
does the child of adolescent age require of the school for his 
balanced development? And what are the distinctive skills and 
fields of experience into which a society like ours would wish 
its young to be guided ? 

This at least covers both living and livelihood; and the 
final sentence at least touches upon purpose. 

To these questions, the Council gave the following 
answers ; 2 
The school should 

1 Cmd. 7005, H.M. Stationery Office, p, 15. 

1 Ibid,, pp. 13-18. 
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(1) show the most enlightened care for the bodily growth and 
well-being of the young ; 

(2) direct and satisfy the strong desire of children to make 
things, to engage hand, eye and brain in the shaping of 
materials to useftil and pleasing ends; 

(3) iP ve a generous and assured place to the development of 
the affective and aesthetic side as a whole; 

(4) regard it as a major function to pass on the moral and 
social inheritance and to direct the sentiments and habits of 
young people towards the good life ; 

(5) include among its intellectual studies (a) the mother 
tongue, ( b ) number and the more important facts of spatial 
relationship, (r) general science, and ( d) social studies. 

(6) regard some initiation into those crafts and activities 
that are basic for the human race as a condition of any real 
educational development during adolescence. 

Nevertheless, though this is more detailed than the 
English answers, it all might quite appropriately be said 
about primary education. 

By far the fullest and most exact statement of the func¬ 
tion of secondary education that I know comes from the 
United States of America, It was drawn up in 1937 by the 
Department of Secondary School Principals of the United 
States National Education Association, In their opinion 
the ten functions of secondary education are: 1 

I. To continue by a definite program, though in a diminishing 
degree, the integration of students. This should be on an in¬ 
creasingly intellectual level until the desired common know¬ 
ledge, appreciations, ideals, attitudes, and practices are firmly 
fixed. 

II. To satisfy the important immediate and probable future 
needs of the students in so far as the maturity of the learner 
permits, guiding the behaviour of youth in the light of in¬ 
creasingly remote, but always clearly perceived and appre¬ 
ciated, social and personal values. 

1 Quoted in A History of the Problems of Education , by John S. Brubacher, 
Professor of History and Philosophy of Education, Yale University, McGraw- 
Hill, London, 1947, pp. 449-50* 
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III. To reveal higher activities of an increasingly differen¬ 
tiated type in the major fields of the racial heritage of experience 
and culture, their significant values for social living, the pro¬ 
blems in them of contemporary life, the privileges and duties 
of each person as an individual and so as a member of social 
groups; to make these fields satisfying and desired by those 
gifted for successful achievement and to give information as to 
requirements for success in these fields and information as to 
where further training may be secured. 

IV. To explore higher and increasingly specialised interests, 
aptitudes, and capacities of students, looking towards the 
direction of them into avenues of study and work for which 
they have manifested peculiar fitness. 

V. To systematise knowledge previously acquired or being 
acquired in courses in such ways as to show the significance 
both of this knowledge and especially of laws and principles, 
with understanding of wider ranges of application than would 
otherwise be perceived. 

VI. To establish and to develop interests in the major fields of 
human activity as means to happiness, to social progress, and 
to continued growth. 

• VII. To guide students on the basis of exploratory and reveal¬ 
ing courses and of other information gathered from personnel 
studies, as wisely as possible into wholesome and worth-while 
social relationships, maximum personality adjustment, and 
advanced study or vocations in which they are most likely to 
be successful and happy. 

VIII. To use in all courses as largely as possible methods that 
demand independent thought, involve the elementary 
principles of research, and provide intelligent and somewhat 
self-directed practice, individual and co-operative, in the 

, appropriate desirable activities of the educated person. 

IX. To begin and gradually to increase differentiated educa¬ 
tion on the evidence of capacities, aptitudes, and interests 
demonstrated in earlier years. Care must be taken to provide 
previous to and along with differentiation as balanced and 
extended a general education as is possible and profitable. 

X. To retain each student until the law of diminishing returns 
begins to operate, or until he is ready for more independent 






CHAPTER III 


AGE OF ENTRY 

Everyone will agree that no secondary education can be 
efficient that is not built on a secure foundation of primary 
education. Of what should that foundation consist? I dis¬ 
agree completely with the Ministry of Education’s com¬ 
placent assertion that 1 “already we know tolerably well 
what good primary education should be.” I wish we did. 
Thanks to Margaret McMillan and her disciples we know 
something of what good nursery school education should 
be; in that field of primary education England un¬ 
questionably leads the world. But though the nursery 
school approach, technique, and methods have strongly 
influenced the infant school, they have not yet had a great 
effect upon the junior school. Of this the purpose and the 
content of its curriculum have been perverted from the 
start, first by the 19th-century conception of elementary 
education and later by the “Free Place” and “Special 
Place” examinations. Neither purpose nor content have, 
in practice, been got anything like clear yet. 

That much neglected Report of the Consultative Com¬ 
mittee of the Board of Education, The Primary School 2 and 
the more recent report on Primary Education 3 by the Ad¬ 
visory Council on Education in Scotland point the way to 
a saner conception of primary education; but with all due 
respect to these admirable documents I maintain that a 
further, more thorough investigation is still needed. 

As I shall be discussing this question in some detail in 
Part III, I leave it now, having introduced it here because 

1 In The Nation's Schools, p. 5. 4 H.M. Stationery Office, 1931. 

a H.M. Stationery Office, 1947. 
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it intimately affects that most controversial question, At 
what age should secondary education begin? This question 
I deal with here from the secondary angle, assuming for 
the time being a previous adequate and appropriate, 
primary education. 

The question has a long and somewhat tortuous history. 
In their Regulations for 1904 the Board of Education 
favoured 12 as the age of entry to secondary education. 
But before long they retreated to 9 or 10, doubtless for the 
reason given by Professor (now Sir) Cyril Burt in an 
illuminating article published in November 1943 in The 
British Journal of Educational Psychology : 1 

In the days when secondary schools only accepted the 
brighter q or 3 per cent, of the pupils in the elementary schools, 
the border-line for the scholarship winner had to be drawn as 
high as an I.Q. of about 135 or 130, and an ability equal to 
mental age of 13 was virtually required for entrance. A child 
with an LQ. of 125 reaches a mental age of 13 about the chrono¬ 
logical age of 10 or 11. Hence children sat for junior county 
scholarships at 10 plus and were transferred to secondary 
schools at about 1 r plus. 

But as the number of free places increased and the 
average length of school life in the secondary school grew 
longer, the age of entry began to creep up, so that the 
Hadow Committee were able to report 2 “something like 
unanimity among our witnesses as to the desirability of 
treating the age of u to 12 as the beginning of a new 
phase in education, 35 and to recommend that the transfer 
from primary to post-primary education be stabilised at 
11+. A few years later the Board’s Regulations for 1935 
again envisaged entry into secondary education at 12. 

There seems no doubt that Professor Burt was right 
when he gave his opinion 8 that “the real reasons for 

1 “The Psychological Implications of the Norwood Report,*' pp. 126- 
40. 

Report, p. 72. 3 at p. 12O. 
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suggesting a ‘clean cut’ at this early age (11+) must be 
administrative rather than psychological.” He pointed 
out 1 that "so long as 90 per cent, of the child population 
leave school at the age of 14 it is obviously desirable to set 
the age of transfer fairly early,” because “otherwise most 
of them will only be able to spend one or two years in their 
new school.” But if the compulsory school age were raised 
the argument might lead to a different conclusion—and in 
a footnote he added that after he had written the above the 
President of the Board of Education had told Parliament 
that when the school age was raised he would consider 
raising the age of transfer from primary to secondary 
education. 

Sir Cyril Burt has not lacked support for his views. Pro¬ 
fessor (now Sir) Fred Clarke had long before given his 
opinion 2 that “the break at 11 plus seems to be obviously 
calculated to make the worst of both worlds, junior and 
senior ” He suggested that the dead hand of tradition had 
much to do with its choice. 

Is not the idea that it should do so also influenced by inherited 
habit and the associations that ding about the word “ele¬ 
mentary”? Suppose we were starting all afresh with no in¬ 
herited " elementary 3 ? presuppositions, but with the knowledge 
that schooling was to continue for everyone up to at least the 
age of 15, Should we still fix the “break” at 11 plus, and per¬ 
haps find some version of the psychology and physiology of 
adolescence to justify it? Or should we not rather set ourselves 
to extract the maximum of educational value out of those 
precious ten years from 5 to 15, treated as one whole , and arrange 
for “breaks” at points determined by the nature of the pro¬ 
gression in the education itself? 

One more opinion, from among many, that of a practis- 
. ing teacher, In his book The Educational Reconstruction of 
Education? Mr. C. Black says: 

1 Loc. eit ,, p. 139. 

Education and Social Changt^ Sheldon Press, 1940, pp. 51-53. 

* Golkncz, 1945, p, 38. 
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Now what are the reasons why successive educational reports 
have stuck obstinately to 11 plus since the Hadow Report put 
the mark of sanctity on that age as that for beginning the 
systematic study of the “main departments” of knowledge? 
I do not believe it was based on any objective finding that 
children were ready for it at that age. My own experience of 
children negatives the assumption very strongly, and I think 
most teachers now agree with my finding. I think all that hap¬ 
pened when the Hadow Committee adopted 11 plus as the 
age was a recognition or acceptance of a practice which had 
become general following the lead of the L.C.C. 

There is, of course, a case for . transfer to secondary 
education at ii+. The Spens Committee put it as fol¬ 
lows : 1 

. . . the -mental differences between one child and another 
will grow larger and larger and will reach a maximum during 
adolescence . . . minor differences, which were hardly notice¬ 
able in the infant school, will be distinctly observable in the 
primary school, and by the age of 11 will have increased so 
much that it will no longer be sufficient to sort out different 
children into different classes. Different children from the age 
of 11, if justice is to be done to their varying capacities, require 
types of education varying in certain important respects. 

But the Spens Committee agreed, 3 and they have been 
consistently supported ever since by every shade of 
opinion that accepts the principle of transfer at 11 +> 
that there must be a further review of all pupils at 13+, 
that is, two years after they have entered the secondary 
school, with transfer of those not found suitably placed. 
The admitted necessity for what is to my mind an educa¬ 
tionally unsound, psychologically dangerous, and (in 
present circumstances) socially impracticable device seems 
to me to call in question the wisdom of attempting to fix 
the age of entry into secondary education at 11 +, and 
further raises two more awkward questions. 

a See pp. 18a and 373. 


1 Report, pp. 194-25. 
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First, at whatever age transfer from primary to secon¬ 
dary education be made, are we satisfied that the present 
known means for sorting children out so that they shall 
receive secondary education “suitable to age, ability, and 
aptitude” are reliable? Second, if the “clean cut” at 11 + 
be accepted with the proviso that review and transfer be - 
made at 13-f, is it possible to frame a “common curri¬ 
culum” for all children during their first two years in the 
secondary school? For, obviously, if there is to be transfer 
between different types of schools at 13+, the first and 
second year pupils in all schools must have been studying 
more or less the same subjects and engaging in much the 
same activities in more or less the same way at more or less 
the same standard. Otherwise transfer is impossible: at 
least so long as class teaching remains the principal in¬ 
structional technique in secondary schools. 

The first question hardly needs to be asked. No one is 
satisfied with the existing methods. The Ministry of Educa¬ 
tion spoke for all when it wrote 1 that: 

Methods of selection have not yet been so perfected that it is 
possible in any way to dogmatise about the best means to 
employ . . . further research and experiment are very neces¬ 
sary. 

Experiments are everywhere being vigorously prosecuted 
to improve selection. These in general follow the Ministry’s 
suggestion 2 that: 

... no authority can afford to neglect any of the following 
methods—careful records of the pupil's progress, interests, and 
aptitudes; general objective tests of intelligence and aptitude 
used, if possible, more than once during the child's primary 
school years; enquiry into discrepancies between performance 
in these and school progress and comparison with performance 
in other tests. 


1 In The Nation's Schools , p. 26, 


a Jbid. } p. 26, 
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By way of example, the Wallasey education authority in 
1947 classified all pupils aged 11+ for secondary educa¬ 
tion according to a scheme 1 based on information pro¬ 
vided by: 

(a) individual reports on pupils submitted by the head 
teachers of primary (junior) schools; 

(b) individual reports on interviews with parents by primary 
(junior) school head teachers; 

(c) Results of Stage I tests comprising Moray House stan¬ 
dardised tests in English and arithmetic and a group test of 
intelligence; 

(1 d ) results of Stage II tests comprising tests in arithmetic and 
English; 

{e) in certain cases individual interviews of pupils by inter¬ 
viewing panels appointed by the Classification Board. 

That scheme is typical of those being carried out by con¬ 
scientious authorities* But the crucial point made by the 
Ministry in its advice on selection was 2 that: 

The selection of the right type of secondary education for the 
individual child must be regarded as a process that will take 
time. . . . The process will begin in the primary (junior) 
school and will be continued actively in the early stages of the 
secondary course. 

I do not know of any local education authority which is as 
yet carrying on selection as a continuous process through 
both primary and secondary school, though, as I indicate 
later, at least one is contemplating it, 

The suggestion which in my opinion is most likely to 
produce fruitful results is that for a “diagnostic period 3 ’ 
between about 11-12 to 13-14. I put fonvard this sug¬ 
gestion myself in 1942 in a book entitled A New Order in 
English Education . 3 The Norwood Committee proposed 


1 Unpublished report of the Wallasey Education Committee, December 
8 Nation's Schools , p. a6. 

3 University of London Press. I make no claim to being the first to 
advance it. 
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something similar when they advocated 1 "that for an 
average two years after entry to the secondary school the 
pupil should belong to a ‘Lower School* * of which the head 
"would have the special duty of observing the progress and 
development of the individual pupils.” I shall be dis¬ 
cussing the possibilities of such a diagnostic period in some 
detail in Part III. Here I simply record that the Ministry 
of Education have so far flatly refused to accept the pro¬ 
posal for a "Lower School,” on the grounds that such a 
school would be merely a "clearing-house.” 

The second question, about the possibility of a common 
curriculum during the first two years in the secondary 
school, unfortunately must be asked with emphasis and 
with insistence upon a rational answer. By some inexplic¬ 
able aberration, almost all teachers are clamouring for 
this common curriculum. The Hadow, Spens, and Nor¬ 
wood reports all advocated it, and the Ministry of Educa¬ 
tion have accepted the proposal, apparently without 
question, in all their publications. Yet anyone who knows 
the difference in intellectual capacity between an A class 
in a secondary Grammar school and a C class in a senior 
elementary school of the old days must realise that it is 
utterly impossible to have anything approaching a com¬ 
mon curriculum. The wonder is that it could ever have 
been put forward as a serious proposal. 

It only remains to point out that the age of entry into 
secondary education is indissolubly linked with, is in fact 
largely determinant of, the age at which secondary educa¬ 
tion should end. About this I shall have more to say in 
Part III. 


1 Report , pp. 
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The question of selection for secondary education is 
meaningless until one has asked: Selection for what? 
(Really, this question should be put the other way round; 
it is not pupils who ought to be selected for entry into 
various types of education, but kinds of education which 
ought to be selected to meet the various needs of pupils.) 

Here one enters the most controversial field of all. The 
Hadow Committee, it will be recalled, suggested that 
there should be two broad types of secondary education: 
Grammar and Modern. The Spens Committee expanded 
this to three: Grammar, Technical, and Modern. Ever 
since the Spens Report controversy has raged between the 
advocates of the tripartite organisation and those of a 
“common,” “comprehensive,” or “multilateral” school. 
Particularly since the publication of the Norwood Report, 
which transformed tripartitism from a proposal into a doc¬ 
trine. Strangely enough, though there are many advocates 
of the Hadow “bilateralism,” as witness the numerous 
proposals for bilateral schools in the local education autho¬ 
rities’ development plans, they have hardly made their 
voices heard at all. Almost the whole discussion has been 
between the “multilateralists” and the “tripartitists.” 

It has, I hope, been made perfectly clear in this book 
that the Norwood Committee did not, as many people 
seem to imagine, invent the tripartite organisation of 
secondary education. What they did was, first, to attempt 
to justify it on historical grounds, and second, to “dis¬ 
cover” types of minds to fit it. “The evolution of educa¬ 
tion,” they wrote, 1 “has in fact thrown up certain groups 

1 Report, p. 3 . 
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. . . [which] have established themselves in general 
educational practice.” That was fair enough; or, rather, 
it would have been had the Committee written, instead of 
“the evolution of education,” “the accidents of history” 
—or, better still, “the errors.” The Committee then, how¬ 
ever, made the startling—and to me shocking—assertion 1 
that: 

Whether such groupings are distinct on strictly psychological 
grounds, whether they represent types of mind, whether the 
differences are differences in kind or in degree, these are 
questions which it is not necessary to pursue, 

I cannot imagine how they reached such a conclusion, 
Their next step was even more incomprehensible. For, 
apparently without consulting any psychological opinion 
—how could they, having deemed it unnecessary?—they 
promptly proceeded to invent “three broad groups of 
pupils,” 2 or in other words three types of mind, to fit the 
three groups of schools which had evolved in England and 
Wales. This seems to me to be indefensible. 

The Committee described the characteristics of those 
alleged types of pupils in great detail, as follows; 3 

1. The Grammar school pupil 

, . . who is interested in learning for its own sake, who can 
grasp an argument or follow a piece of connected reasoning, 
who is interested in causes, whether on the level of human voli¬ 
tion or in the material world, who cares to know how things 
came to be as well as how they are, who is sensitive to language 
as expression of thought, to a proof as a precise demonstration, 
to a series of experiments justifying a principle; he is interested 
in the relatedness of related things, in development, in struc¬ 
ture, in a coherent body of knowledge. He can take a long 
view and hold his mind in suspense; this may be revealed in 
his work or in his attitude to his career. He will have some 
capacity to enjoy, from an ^esthetic point of view, the aptness 

1 P* a, * P. 14. D Pp. q and 3. 
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pf a phrase or the neatness of a proof. He may be good with his 
hands or he may not; he may or may not be a good “mixer** 
or a leader or a prominent figure in activities, athletic or 
other. 

2 . The Technical sohool pupil 

. . . whose interests and abilities lie markedly in the field of 
applied science or applied art . . . [who] has a strong interest 
in this direction and often the necessary qualities of mind to 
carry his interest through to make it his life-work at whatever 
level of achievement . . , often has an uncanny insight into 
the intricacies of mechanism, whereas the subtleties of language 
construction are too delicate for him. To justify itself to his 
mind, knowledge must be capable of immediate application, 
and the knowledge and its application which most appeal to 
him are concerned with the control of material things. He may 
have unusual or moderate intelligence; where intelligence is 
not great, a feeling of purpose and relevance may enable him 
to make the most of it. He may or may not be good at games or 
other activities, 

3 . The Modern school pupil, who 

, . . deals more easily with concrete things than with ideas. 
He may have much ability, but it will be in the realm of facts. 
He is interested in things as they are; he finds little attraction 
in the past or in the slow disentanglement of causes or move¬ 
ments. His mind must turn its knowledge or its curiosity to 
immediate test; and hia test is essentially practical. He may see 
clearly along one line of study or interest and outstrip his 
generally abler fellows in that line; but he often fails to relate 
his knowledge or skill to other branches of activity. Because he 
is interested only in the moment he may be incapable of a long 
series of connected steps; relevance to present concerns is the 
only way of awakening interest; abstractions mean little to 
him. Thus it follows that he must have immediate returns for 
his effort, and for the same reason his career is often in his 
mind. His horizon is near and within a limited area his move¬ 
ment is generally slow, though it may be surprisingly rapidin 
seizing a particular point or in taking up a special line. Again, 
he may or may not be good with his hands or sensitive to 
Music or Art. 
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For these three types of pupils the Committee proposed 
three “main types of curriculum,” 1 as follows: 

I. The Grammar school curriculum 

of which the most characteristic feature is that it treats the 
various fields of knowledge as suitable for coherent and 
systematic study for their own sake apart from immediate 
considerations of occupation, though at a later stage grasp of 
the matter and experience of the methods belonging to those 
fields may determine the area of choice of employment and 
may contribute to success in the employment chosen. 

II. The Technical school curriculum, which 

would be closely, though not wholly, directed to the special 
data and skills associated with a particular kind of occupation; 
its outlook and its methods would always be bounded by a 
near horizon clearly envisaged. It would thus be closely related 
to industry, trades and commerce in all their diversity. 

III. The Modern school curriculum, in which 

... a balanced training of mind and body and a correlated 
approach to humanities, natural science and the arts would 
provide an equipment varied enough to enable pupils to take 
up the work of life; its purpose would not be to prepare for a 
particular job or profession and its treatment would make a 
direct appeal to interests which it would awaken by practical 
touch with affairs. 

Authoritative psychological opinion in this country has 
unanimously rejected the Norwood “types” of mind. Sir 
Cyril Burt has declared 2 that “at first sight one might 
imagine that the three descriptions were intended to sug¬ 
gest three levels of intelligence”; and this view has been 
widely taken by educationists as well as psychologists. The 
London County Council Education Committee bluntly 
asserted 3 that: 

1 P. 4. a Loc. dt . 9 p. 130. 

* Memorandum published in their agenda of December 1943. 
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The fact is that the three types that have emerged are a result 
of an educational system based far more on social and 
economic factors than on the psychology of the children. 

Siding with the Hadow Report, the L.C.C. Committee 
opined that: 

There may be some ground for dividing children into two 
broad but overlapping categories, the practical and the 
bookish, and for accepting two corresponding but overlapping 
types of education. 

They suggested that: 

This would avoid the setting up of the unfortunate third cate¬ 
gory comprising nothing more than a type of school for the 
“left-overs” in a scheme of education which had insufficient 
resources to give them real secondary education and which has 
emerged in the past as a cheap improvisation for a secondary 
school. 

They supported this proposal by saying that: 

It is difficult to see how the technical school pupil, described 
as one who is.interested in the application of knowledge to 
“the control of material things 9 differs from the modem 
school pupil, who is described as “dealing more easily with 
concrete things than with ideas.” 

Other critics of the Norwood categories have found it 
equally difficult to see how the boy or girl of the so-called 
“technical 55 type, who is described as having not merely a 
strong interest in the direction of applied science or applied 
art but “often the necessary qualities of mind to carry his 
interest through to make it his life-work at whatever level of 
achievementf differs essentially from the “Grammar 
school 55 type who “can grasp an argument or follow a 
piece of connected reasoning. 55 

Before the publication of the Norwood Report the 
Board of Education had already accepted its recom¬ 
mended tripartite organisation of secondary education— 
like the Committee, apparently without consulting psycho¬ 
logical opinion. “Such then, 55 they wrote in Educational 
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Reconstruction 1 (published ten days before the Norwood 
Report), “will be the three main types of secondary 
schools, to be known as grammar, modern and technical 
schools.” It is true they added the qualification that : 

It would be wrong to suppose that they [the three types 0 
schools] will necessarily remain separate and apart. Different 
types may be combined in one building or on one site as con¬ 
siderations of convenience and efficiency may suggest. 

Considerations of psychology apparently did not matter. 

To that policy the Ministry of Education have so far 
adhered, though admittedly they have shown an increas¬ 
ing disposition to look favourably on experimental pro¬ 
posals falling outside the scheme of tripartite organisation, 
In 1945, in A Guide to the Educational System of England and 
Wales, 2 3 while maintaining that “it is intended that there 
should be three main alternative types of education open 
to children of 11 and over,” the Ministry again conceded 
that “The three types of secondary education will not 
necessarily .be provided in separate schools,” and even 
went so far as to agree that “they may in some cases be 
provided in a single * multilateral* school.” 

Two years later, in the pamphlet entitled The New Secon¬ 
dary Education? the Ministry went much further in the way 
of concession: 

The distinction between the three main types of secondary 
school is bound to appear much more definite and rigid on 
paper than it need be in practice. While the differences in 
method and approach should be kept clearly in mind [there is] 
need to avoid exaggerating and stereotyping the differences 
between types of education that have and must always have 
a great measure of common ground, 

1 P. 10. 

8 Ministry of Education Pamphlet No. 2, H.M. Stationery Office, 1945, 
pp. 23 and 24. 

3 Ministry of Education Pamphlet No. 9, H.M. Stationery Office, 1947* 
pp. 24-25. 
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The local education authorities were told explicitly in 
this pamphlet 1 that they had a completely free hand. 

The Minister desires to lay down no set guides for organisation, 
but to encourage local authorities to plan as best suits their 
local needs. 

The Ministry suggested that “in some places where con¬ 
ditions are favourable the best way of carrying out the 
neW plan may be to combine two or even three types of 
secondary education in one school,” and that “there is 
much to be said for what is sometimes called the e campus 
plan. 9 ” 

In this, a number of schools of varied character and 
purpose are built on a single large site, and make common 
use of many facilities and amenities, such as playing-fields, 
gymnasia, swimming-baths, and dining-halls. They con¬ 
stitute a kind of federation of schools, each one develop¬ 
ing its own individual character, yet each making its con¬ 
tribution to the life of the larger unit . 2 

The Ministry’s conclusion was that: 

There is, indeed, no end to the possible varieties of organisa¬ 
tion; the system must be flexible and experiments of many 
kinds are to be welcomed. The only proviso that must always 
be observed is that the real interests of the children must come 
first. 

How those interests can be provided for without 
examination of their psychological bases I fail to see. Yet 
the Ministry has neither promoted nor suggested a psycho¬ 
logical research, into the implications of tripartitism. 
Before school building begins again in earnest such a 
research ought certainly to have been carried out. 

The Ministry’s modified attitude was, in all probability, 
largely brought about by scrutiny of the local education 
authorities 5 development plans for primary and secondary 

1 Pp. 23-24. 3 Sec p. 149. 
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education, which were being submitted in large numbers 
in 1946. These showed that hardly any of the local educa¬ 
tion authorities were planning on strictly tripartite lines. 

The Ministry had defended their policy of tripartite 
organisation in The Nation's Schools 1 on the grounds that: 

We have in fact a new genus of secondary education which has 
already developed a variety of species—different types of post- 
primary education represented by the senior or modern school, 
the technical school and the grammar school. 

In short, on the grounds of historical evolution. 

In The New Secondary Education they offered a more de¬ 
tailed defence, along the lines of the Norwood report. They 
wrote 2 that: 

Experience has shown that the majority of children learn most 
easily by dealing with concrete things and following a course 
rooted in their own day-to-day experience. At the age of n 
few of them will have disclosed particular interests and apti¬ 
tudes well enough marked for them to require any other 
course. The majority will do best in a school which provides a 
good all-round education in an atmosphere which enables 
them to develop freely along their own lines. Such a school will 
give them a chance to sample a variety of “subjects” and skills 
and to pursue those which attract them most. It is for this 
majority that the secondary modem school will cater. 

Some children, on the other hand, will have decided at 
quite an early stage to make their careers in branches of 
industry or agriculture requiring a special kind of aptitude in 
science or mathematics, Others may need a course, longer and 
more specialised than that provided in the modern school, 
with a particular emphasis on commercial subjects or art, All 
these boys and girls will find their best outlet in the secondary 
technical school. 

Finally, there will be a proportion whose ability and apti¬ 
tude require the kind of course with the emphasis on books and 
ideas that is provided at a secondary grammar school. 

1 13- % Pp- aa- 33 . 
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The “ability and aptitude” required for Grammar 
school work were described as follows: 1 

since the grammar school course demands disciplined thought 
and the capacity to wrestle successfully with intellectual 
questions, they [i.e. grammar school pupils] must have a high 
measure of general intelligence, they must be fond of books 
and readily drawn to abstract ideas, and they must be pre¬ 
pared to stay at school long enough to derive real benefit from 
the studies they will undertake. 

Why pupils other than those in Grammar schools need not 
be prepared to stay at school long enough to “derive real 
benefit” from their studies I leave the reader to determine. 

The Ministry’s policy has been continuously and 
strongly opposed by the advocates of various forms of all- 
inclusive secondary schools: the “multilateral” school, the 
“comprehensive” school, the “common” school, or, as it 
is called in Scotland, the “omnibus” school. These terms 
were apt to be used loosely and often as though synony¬ 
mous until in June 1947, in Circular 144, the Ministry 
proposed the following definitions : 

Multilateral School : one which is intended to provide for all the 
secondary education of all the children in a given area and 
includes all three elements [i.e. grammar, technical, and 
modern] in clearly defined sides. 

Comprehensive School : one which is intended to provide for all 
the secondary education of all the children in a given area 
without an organisation in three sides. 

Common School : This phrase can have a variety of meanings, 
but its most appropriate use would appear to be as a term 
covering both multilateral and comprehensive. 

The Spens Committee examined the arguments for and 
against the multilateral school, and decided 2 against it, 
on the grounds that (a) it would be too large (they said 
800 pupils or more); ( h ) it would contain too few Sixth 
Form pupils; (g) even large schools would be better as 

1 Pp. 25-36, * Report, pp. xx-xxi. 
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Grammar schools; ( d ) it would be difficult to find Heads 
able to control and inspire both Grammar and Modern 
sides; and (e) Technical schools should be housed in 
technical colleges. The Ministry of Education in The 
Nation’s Schools 1 discussed and rejected “the extreme 
measure of combination . . . commonly referred to as 
the multilateral school.” Like the Spens Committee, they 
admitted that “there are obvious attractions in such an 
organisation.” They acknowledged that “it avoids the 
problems of selecting schools for children at the age of n, 
and offers the great social advantage of bringing together 
children of different types, thus providing a common 
background for them in later life when they will be 
occupying different positions.” They conceded that, 
possibly, “ only by bringing all forms of secondary educa¬ 
tion under one roof can the unity of the secondary 
system be ensured.” 

But they contended that: 

(1) “Parity of esteem,” which is a major objective that the 
multilateral organisation is designed to attain, will depend 
more on changes in accepted social values and on change of 
outlook among educationalists themselves. . . . We have 
still to reach the position in which the value of an education 
is judged not so much by its actual content as by the degree 
to which it succeeds in making the most of the individual. 
Until that is recognised, different types of education, whether 
taken in one and the same school or separate schools, will con¬ 
tinue to be held in varying regard. 

(2) A school of this [i.e. the multilateral] type must be very 
large if it is to provide effectively the full variety of courses it 
is intended to cover. It is a tradition in this country to keep 
our schools more intimate communities, and although we must 
not be bound by tradition, there is every reason to believe that 
in this instance it holds values not lightly to be abandoned. 

(3) Although all forms of secondary education have a com¬ 
mon aim and purpose, the different forms have each their own 

1 Pp. 22-24. 
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specific aim as well. In the all-embracing school it will not be 
easy to preserve due balance between these specific aims, and 
the claims of different interests or sections may not secure 
equality of consideration. 

(4) We have to work into our planning our existing plant, 
and this in itself limits in some degree the extent to which new 
groupings and combinations are possible. 

Those two quotations fairly represent the average run 
of argument for and against the all-inclusive secondary 
school as seen through English eyes. It should be added 
that on the one hand many Grammar school teachers 
fear that a common school would lead to a levelling-down 
which would inevitably depress academic standards, and 
that on the other many common school advocates have 
pressed the sociological argument more strongly, as wit¬ 
ness the following quotation: 1 

the educational system must stand in an organic relation with 
society; such a relation implies that schools should be minia¬ 
ture communities, microcosms of that larger society in which 
children will have to live and work; all schools, but especially 
secondary schools, having regard to the psychological nature 
of the children they educate, must take all types of children, 
not only those selected on the grounds of a certain kind of 
ability; even if the provision of the three (or two) types of 
school were as perfect as human ingenuity could make it . . . 
the evils of social stratification, inequality of opportunity, false 
values, and individual maladjustments to society cannot be 
fully dealt with by a compromise solution, based it would seem 
more on administrative convenience than on a grasp of the 
vital interdependence of education and society. 

Very few local education authorities so completely dis¬ 
regarded the Ministry’s advice as to go in wholeheartedly 
for “multilateralism” or “comprehensiveness.” The ex¬ 
ceptions were, however, important. The London County 
Council, the largest municipality in the world, catering 

1 T/w Multilateral School , by H. W. Trubridge, Privately published from 
“Newlands,” Kidmore End, Reading, 1945, p. 7. 
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for about one-eleventh of the total school population of 
England and Wales, announced its intention to provide 
for its area 103 “comprehensive high school units,” each 
to accommodate between 1,250 and 2,000 pupils' The 
announcement provoked violent controversy both within 
and outside the L.C.G. area. It had also the unhappy 
result of making many people believe that all multilateral 
schools must necessarily be of this large size. 1 In 1946 
Middlesex, another area with a large and crowded 
population, also decided upon a policy of comprehensive 
high schools, each to accommodate about 1,200 pupils. 
Coventry and Swansea, both relatively small but compact 
county boroughs, proposed to build multilateral schools 
for 1,250 and 1,500 pupils respectively. Westmorland, a 
small mountainous county, decided to create a multi¬ 
lateral system by expanding their existing Grammar 
schools into schools accommodating 500 to 600 pupils. 

While few other authorities have thus gone clean con¬ 
trary to the Ministry’s advice, few (as has been noted) 
have adhered strictly to the tripartite organisation. Two 
intermediate courses have been very generally followed: 
the retention as separate units of the existing Grammar 
schools, with multilateral schools in the districts unpro¬ 
vided with Grammar schools; and, more commonly, the 
provision of two types of secondary education in a single 
school. But this by no means exhausts the variety of the 
schemes proposed. For example, the county of Berkshire 
has provided for some multilateral and some bilateral 2 


* No one appears very clear how large a multilateral or comprehensiv 
school should or must be. The Spens Committee thought it would have t 
contain 800 or more pupils; the Ministry in 1947 (Circular 144) said il 

normal minimum size” should be from 1,500 to 1,700 places. The origin? 
proposal of the L.C.C,, made in August 1944, was for schools of up to 12,500 

* £ bilateral school is defined by the Ministry (Circular 144) as “or 
which is organised to provide for any two of the three main dements < 
clS^^fined^dM^' * C moc * ern ’ technical or grammar, organised i 
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schools. The East Riding of Yorkshire lias encouraged 
heads of Grammar schools to promote in their schools “an 
alternative form of secondary education where this is cal¬ 
culated to meet the needs of the area. 55 The borough of St. 
Helen’s in Lancashire decided to retain its four Grammar 
schools intact and to make all its other schools Technical- 
Modern schools. Among the most interesting experimental 
forms proposed is that at Bolton 1 in Lancashire. This 
county borough intends to establish six secondary school 
bases, grouped in pairs to serve the three school districts 
into which the borough has been divided. 

There will be six school departments on each pair of school 
bases accepting an annual intake of 600 pupils. Each depart¬ 
ment will have its own head teacher, and, at the start, its 
particular type of secondary education. Later on the experi¬ 
ence gained will be used to determine future plans. 

Each base, sited on the outskirts of the town, will give build¬ 
ing sites of about 10 acres and 42 acres for playing fields. One 
school name will be given to each school base, one school uni¬ 
form will be worn by all pupils, the school house system will 
cover all three departments, school societies, orchestras, choirs, 
and other activities will be common to all, and the sports team 
will be representative of the school as a whole. Parts of the 
buildings will serve all three departments. 

A number of other authorities, including the counties 
of Kent and the Isle of Wight and the boroughs of Brighton 
and Derby, are thinking in terms of schools grouped in 
somewhat similar fashion. Brighton, for example, pro¬ 
poses three “estates, 55 two of which will contain Grammar, 
Technical, and Modem schools, while the third will (at 
any rate to begin with) contain Modem schools only. 

To what extent these “development plans 55 will be 
carried out as planned only the future can reveal. But 
whatever modifications may be made as the paper plans 
are translated into terms of bricks and mortar, it is certain 

1 See The Times Educational Supplement , May 10,1947* P* 322 . 
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that the local authorities will go far to vindicate the 
Ministry’s assertion that “there is, indeed, no end to the 
possible varieties of organisation,” There will be in 
England and Wales no uniformity in the provision of 
facilities for secondary education, This is as it should be, 
for no one hows yet how best to organise secondary 
education for all; and such a situation clearly demands 
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COURSES AND CURRICULA 

However important it may be (and it is important), the 
organisation of an educational system, as the late Dr. H. G. 
Stead never tired of pointing out, “must never be the end 
of educational effort, but only the means to the end.” In 
his book on Modem School Organisation 1 he wrote a very 
wise paragraph about this. Organisation, he said r 

is always a little behind the advanced thought of any age, but 
it incorporates, or should incorporate, all the best thought of 
previous ages—all that thought which has stood the test of 
real experiment. . . . The organisation of any school system, 
or of any school, has to serve a dual purpose. First of all it 
should furnish the safe background against.which the normal 
work of education is carried on. Secondly, it should supply the 
stimulus to experiment with new methods, in order that the 
educational ideal of the society which the system and schools 
serve should be the more fully realised. 

All things considered, I think it may be said that most 
of the local authorities’ development plans stand up fairly 
well to this twofold test. But these deal only with the 
organisation of the school system and not with what is 
taught and learned in the schools, and how and why. 
Unfortunately the discussion on the content of education 
at the secondary stage, though continuous and earnest, has 
not yet produced any very satisfying conclusions. 

The literature issued by the Ministry of Education dur¬ 
ing the first four years after the passing of the Education 
Act, 1944, was prolific of suggestions about courses and 
curricula in secondary schools. This literature forms a 

1 University Tutorial Press, 1941, p. 3. 
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fascinating study, for it shows the influence of strands of 
thought in official reports right back to that of the Bryce 
Commission—perhaps even earlier. But clearly the 
authors had also studied carefully the implications of many 
experiments conducted in England and Wales during the 
past ten or fifteen years, for the influence of these is equally 
evident. The result is a strange mixture of fresh and stale 
ideas. 

In The New Secondary Education in particular the Minis try 
went into much interesting detail about the similarities 
and differences in the curricula of the proposed three main 
types of school, and threw out numerous suggestions, of 
varied value, as to what should be taught and learned in 
Grammar, Technical, and Modem schools. Unfor¬ 
tunately, they rather tended in places to gloss over or 
ignore the really crucial points. For example: 1 

Another effect of the Act is the probability that grammar 
schools in the future will be enabled to concentrate more fully 
than they have done in recent years on their proper function. 

But what is the "proper function” of the Grammar 
school? Even Grammar school staffs dispute the matter. 
One party argues that its function is to provide a severe 
academic discipline meet for the intellectual high-flier 
only; another that it should be prepared to cater for the 
academic mind at all levels of intellectual capacity; a third 
that it should admit a proportion of pupils who are not 
particularly academically minded but whose qualities of 
character would make them an asset to the social life of 
the school. A fourth group takes the realistic view that, 
whatever the ultimate function of the Grammar school 
may prove to be, for many years to come the bulk of its 
pupils will leave at 16 or shortly after, and that therefore 
its curriculum and organisation should be devised 
primarily for their benefit. 

1 P. 96 . 
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So far the Ministry of Education appear on the whole 
to have supported the first point of view. In The Nation's 
Schools they asserted 1 that as “already the existing schools 
provide a Grammar school education for a considerable 
number of pupils who cannot derive full benefit from it ” 
there was “no occasion to extend this type of secondary 
education”: a proposal which, not surprisingly, provoked 
a storm of protest from Grammar school teachers. Later 
on the same page they suggested that “what is wanted in 
the main now is to secure that a larger proportion of the 
pupils shall derive the full benefit of the grammar school 
course by continuing their school life up to 18.” This pro¬ 
posal they elaborated in The New Secondary Education by 
first stating 2 that “the grammar school course is coming 
to be regarded as a single whole from 11 to 18,” and then 
suggesting that with “ a six or seven years 5 course, regarded 
as a unity”: 

It would no longer be thought necessary to have continuous 
courses in all subjects for the first four or five years, and experi¬ 
ments could be made in deferring certain subjects and in 
dropping others for a time and resuming them later. A greater 
variety of courses could be devised . . . variation in the treat¬ 
ment of the same subject for different groups of pupils would 
become practicable, and various studies could draw close to 
one another in courses specially planned to meet the 
of particular groups of pupils. ’ 

Despite the elasticity of treatment proposed, the mere 
fact of a six or seven years’ course would seem virt uall y to 
exclude all pupils not capable of pursuing academic studies 
to a relatively high level. 

The distinguishing feature of the Technical secondary 
school, the Ministry declared, 8 is “its relationship to a 
particular industry or occupation or group of industries 

1 P. 16. a P. 27. 

3 In The New Secondary Education, p. 47. 
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and occupations.” They hastened to add that this did not 
mean that its courses should be * f in any sense narrowly 
vocational”; the education given would be as general as 
that in any other secondary school. One cannot help feel¬ 
ing that this would be difficult to ensure. “The contacts 
with industry and commerce will be used to strengthen 
and enrich, and not to dominate, the education.” 1 Much 
the same sort of thing, it will be recalled, was said about 
the School Certificate not dominating the Grammar school 
curriculum. 

Great care must be taken, said the Ministry, in deciding 
whether a particular industry or group of industries offers 
a suitable foundation for a Technical secondary school 
course. 

It is not sufficient that an industry should have trade operations 
demanding technical knowledge and skill such as boys and 
girls are able to acquire in school. Such operations are only 
significant here in so far as they can provide not only training 
in manipulative skill but an appreciation of orderliness, 
accuracy, adaptability and the moral discipline of progressive 
achievement. Even so they must be treated only as parts of a 
coherent whole. 

What, It may be asked, is this “coherent whole”? No 
answer was given to that question. 

The Ministry thought that the education offered by a 
Technical secondary school “ must be sufficiently broadly 
conceived to stimulate and benefit pupils who may not, 
in fact, pursue a career within that particular group” of 
industries upon which the schoors course is based. 

To be suitable, the industry must have a broad enough basis, 
with scientific and factual content such as will provide ade¬ 
quate intellectual exercise, as well as worthy materials for the 
training of skill, and processes which can be used as parts of a 
school course,® 

1 In Tlu New Secondary Education, p. 53. 


8 P- 54 . 
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If the industry, or group of industries, selected is attractive 
to young people, it is difficult to imagine them deciding 
to enter the Technical secondary school for other than 
vocational aims, But, although “All secondary education 
must to some extent be vocational, since a good general 
education prepares for the whole of life,” 1 education in a 
Technical secondary school must not be specifically voca¬ 
tional. It must, in fact, or so the argument would seem to 
imply, be Grammar school education, with science and 
technology as its core. Agriculture, building, the clerical 
occupations, engineering and mining were cited as 
obviously suitable industries, with commerce, home train¬ 
ing and the arts as others which should certainly be con¬ 
sidered. 

The Ministry expressed the hope that in the Technical 
as in the Modern school there would be great variety of 
courses, even in schools based on the same industry or 
group of industries. But this variety would be confined to 
the latter part of the course. “During the first two years 
the curriculum will contain many elements in common 
with that of other secondary schools,” and “even in the 
thir d year of many schools there will be comparatively 
little vocational content.” 2 Only during the fourth and 
fifth years (i.e. between the ages of 14 and 16), the Ministry 
suggested, should the vocational bias be progressively in¬ 
creased, and “ even then this bias may often lie more in the 
kind of approach than in subject matter, except where 
matters of technical theory and practice are involved.” 
Up to the age of 16, the introduction of vocational work 
should be subject to two overriding considerations: 

(1) The total amount of time given to directly vocational 
subjects should certainly be no more than the total that was 
normal during the full course of a two-year junior technical 
school [i.e. approximately one-sixth to one-fifth]. 

1 P, 47. 11 P- 58. 
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(2) No such subject should be included at any stage of a 
course unless enough time can be given to it then to secure 
profitable progress with economy of effort for teacher and 
pupil. 1 

Meanwhile: 

The same importance must continue to be given to English, 
mathematics, science, history and geography as in other 
secondary schools, and similar attention must be paid also to 
religious instruction, physical training, and the practice and 
appreciation of art and music. 1 

In other words, as I said before, the Technical school 
course up to the age of 16 as envisaged by the Ministry is 
a Grammar school course, but with a scientific or tech¬ 
nological bias in place of a literary one. The conclusion 
seems irresistible that the Ministry has in mind that the 
Grammar school should become again what it originally 
was, a Indus litterarius. 

After the age of 16, however, “a much greater degree 
of vocational specialisation will . . . be. justifiable.” 2 
Here at last the Ministry began to talk real sense. They 
evidently anticipated that many, perhaps most, of the 
pupils would seek such specialisation elsewhere than at 
school; either in industry, “with part-time attendance at 
an establishment for further education” or in a full-time 
course at a similar establishment. But they (in my opinion 
rightly) envisaged that some pupils would wish to stay on 
at school until 17 or 18. For these four separate arrange¬ 
ments were proposed: (1) to remain at the same school, 
(2) to go to another Technical school, (3) to transfer to a 
Grammar school, or (4) to join a group organised on a 
regional or even a national basis for a specialised course. 
This last would, of course, demand boarding arrange¬ 
ments. 


1 P* 59 * 


* P. 57 - 
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Here, it seems to me, is one of the most profitable lines 
of thought the Ministry have suggested. If adolescent 
education is fully to prepare boys and girls for adult life, 
as it should, the adolescent society should merge by de¬ 
grees into adult society, in the sphere of livelihood as well 
as of living. This would require vocational specialisation 
during the later part of the secondary school course for all 
pupils not going on to a university. And, according to the 
evidence at present, 16 appears about the appropriate age 
for this to begin. 

“Perhaps the main difference between a modern school 
and other types of secondary schools, 95 said the Ministry, 1 
“is its very broad outlook and objective," rendered neces¬ 
sary by the fact that “It has to provide a series of courses 
for children of widely differing ability, aptitude and social 
background ... to cater for the needs of intelligent boys 
and girls, for those with a marked practical bent, as well 
as for the special problem of the backward children." 
Which, it may be observed, seems the strongest possible 
argument against a single “Modern school." If, as has 
been officially proposed and generally accepted, 10 to 15 
per cent, of pupils only will be placed in Grammar schools, 
and another 10 to 15 per cent, in Technical schools, how 
can it be accepted that a single institution should cope 
with the other 70 to 80 per cent. ? I think Mr. Mander 2 is on 
sound lines in suggesting half a dozen types of Modern 
schools. 

The aim of the Modem school the Ministry defined as: 

to provide a good all-round secondary education, not focused 
primarily on the traditional subjects of the school curriculum, 
but developing out of the interests of the children. 

(In parenthesis, ought not all secondary education to 
develop “out of the interests of the children"?)] 

1 The New Secondary Education, p. 29. - a Sec p. 1x6,footnote. 
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Because of the wide variety of ability among the pu pils , 
said the Ministry, teachers must be free to work out their 
own syllabuses and methods, and be ready to experiment 
and to adapt their methods to the needs of their pupils. 

The Modern school, it was emphasised, must go con- 
siderably further than schools have commonly done in 
the past to give scope for development of the pupil’s social, 
emotional, physical, and spiritual growth. Intellectual 
growth, hitherto the main pre-occupation of the schools, 
must be seen “simply as one facet of the whole child.” 
Consequently, the Ministry argued, 1 “both on the time¬ 
table and in the general life of the modern school, 
religion, physical education and aesthetic subjects must 
take a prominent place.” Again, should not this be so in 
all types of secondary schools? 

The Ministry considered 3 that “among the subjects 
that will be taught in all modern schools conle English 
(or English and Welsh), mathematics, history, geography, 
and science.” To these in many schools a modern langu¬ 
age would be added for “children who have a taste for it 
and whose attainments in English suggest that they have 
some linguistic ability.” Practical subjects would include 
physical education, art, music, handicraft, housecraft, 
other crafts, and wherever possible, gardening and animal 
husbandry. 

Because of the wide range of ability, “it is on the side of 
intellectual training that the biggest differences will be 
found between the modern school and other types of 
secondary school.” For example : 8 

Hard-and-fast lines between subjects are generally inappro¬ 
priate in the modern school, and for this reason it is doubtful 
if, in the lower forms at any rate, any very extensive measure 
of “specialisation” (that is, an arrangement by which teachers 

1 The Mew Secondary Education, p. 31, 2 Ibid., p. 34. 

»/i«f„p. 34 , 
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concern themselves with a single subject with a number of 
forms) is desirable. 

The Ministry regarded 1 “what has been called the 
project method” as “one of the most promising lines of 
solution in the modern school.” This method they defined 
as “the relation of a whole body of work in several fields 
to a central core of interest/ 3 and they pointed out that it 
can be approached in various ways and that it allows for 
much variety of treatment. The three fundamental con¬ 
ditions are that there shall be aspects of the selected topic 
which are “familiar to the children in their ordinary 
lives/ 3 that the work shall be co-ordinated and purpose¬ 
ful/ 5 and that “progress is, in the long run, sufficiently 
systematic/ 3 The Ministry maintained 2 that this method, 
if properly handled, would give as sound intellectual 
training as any other, and defended this contention with 
an admirable piece of reasoning: 

The collection and collation of facts, the consultation of sources 
of knowledge, the interpretation of evidence, the establishment 
of principles from particular examples, the analysis and 
synthesis involved, the realisation that the requirements of an 
investigation demand at some stage the mastery of a technique 
before further progress can be made—all these are first-rate 
training; and the fact that heterogeneous material is being 
used rather than the more homogeneous material of a parti¬ 
cular subject is an advantage rather than a disadvantage. This 
very fact will help to show the interrelation of subjects that 
otherwise tend to become isolated. 

The educational principles underlying this argument seem 
to me both sound and important. What I cannot see is 
why they are not equally applicable to Grammar and 
Technical school work; they seem to fit the characteristics 
of adolescence admirably; and all secondary pupils are 
adolescents. 


1 The New Secondary Education, p. 38. 


* Ibid,, p. 40. 
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The Ministry went on to point out 1 that intellectual 
training is not provided only by “the subjects which 
essentially involve reading, writing and calculation,” 

The so-called practical subjects, quite apart from their value 
in promoting emotional development, give a training in 
accuracy and in planning a job in advance, a sense of standards 
and a discipline that are an essential part of the intellectual 
process. 

Which is one more reason for promoting them in the 
Grammar school. In fact, the more one examines the 
Ministry^ arguments the more they appear to make a 
case against, rather than for, segregation at the secondary 
stage. 

Secondary education has, since the Hadow Report, 
been regarded as the education of the adolescent. It is 
therefore not without interest to see what has been sug¬ 
gested by the Ministry for the part-time education of boys 
and girls who leave school at or soon after the end of com¬ 
pulsory school age and proceed to a County College. 
These boys and girls will be of the same age as the older 
pupils in secondary schools, and as the Ministry rightly 
said in their pamphlet on County Colleges : 2 

Fundamentally, of course, there is no difference between the 
adolescent who attends a secondary school full-time and one 
who attends a college on one day a week. The same physio¬ 
logical changes and the same religious, emotional and social 
problems affect them both. 

But the Ministry suggested that; 

there are secondary differences which must not be overlooked. 
The boy or girl attending a full-time school is usually there for 
a purpose which is more or less clear to him or her, and 
"school” is an important and absorbing part of their lives. 
They become rapidly familiar with its personalities and tradi- 

1 The New Secondary Education, p. 41, 

*' Youth's Opportunity. Further Education in County Colleges 5 H.M, Stationery 
Office, 1945, p. 7. 
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tions, and they belong to a fairly homogeneous group of people 
with some degree of academic interest and verbal ability in 
common. The young people for whom the new colleges will 
provide will have a far wider range of intelligence, much more 
variable ability and will include many for whom farther educa¬ 
tion will, at the outset, have little attraction. The college will 
not be automatically a major factor in their lives. On most 
days each week they will be earning their living and may regard 
their time at the college as an infringement on their liberty. 
The colleges will have to be organised so as to arouse a very 
different attitude. 

That argument demands critical scrutiny. The key words 
are “will be earning their living” If these boys and girls 
were not primarily earning a living, but learning how to 
do so, would not the argument have to be rewritten, with 
the emphasis on “fundamentally there is no difference 
between the adolescent who attends a secondary school 
full-time and one who attends a college on one day a 
week”? 

The chief needs of these young people will be, in the 
opinionoftheMinistry : l (i) “social experience andpartici- 
pation in a community life”; (2) “a satisfying relationship 
with the adult members of the community”; and (3) a 
feeling that they are “attending the college for a well- 
defined purpose.” Are not these precisely the needs of all 
adolescents? Does not this suggest that during the period, 
of adolescent education a sharp distinction between the 
“full-timer” and the “part-timer” may be quite wrong? 

The Ministry suggested 2 that the one day a week on 
which young people attend the County College should 
“be divided into eight periods of which one and a half 
are to be given to physical education, three to practical, 
two to general and one and a half to elective activities.” 
Such a day, they said, “seems to give the necessary balance 
of movement and stillness, of physical arid mental activity, 

A Touth's Opportunity , p. 9 - 2 -Ibid., p. 38. 
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of free choice and imposed choice, and of active and pas¬ 
sive participation.” What an admirable definition of any 
school day! 

The objects of physical education, the Ministry gaid, 1 
" are as much educational and sociological as physical”; 
they should aim: 

to aid the complete development, both structural and func¬ 
tional, of the body; to cultivate the self-control, self-confidence 
and self-respect that a sense of physical efficiency gives ; to 
develop the socially valuable qualities required by participa¬ 
tion in team-games and various kinds of competitive activity; 
to provide a natural outlet for high spirits and to implant a 
taste for activities which in later life can be enjoyable recrea¬ 
tions as well as the means of keeping healthy. 

Again, what an excellent description of the aims of 
physical education in any secondary school, 

Physical education in the County Colleges: 

must provide for those with little natural taste for games and 
with a poor “eye for a ball” as well as for those with quick 
eyes and clever feet and hands; for the type who like climbing, 
hiking, sailing and camping, as well as for the footballers and 
cricketers; for the cautious as well as the adventurous, for the 
persevering as well as the skilful. It will include gymnastics, 
team-games and athletics, but it will not neglect dancing, 
swimming, boxing, wrestling and fencing. . .. Education must 
offer to students tasks and ventures that will call forth these 
qualities by putting the individual up against the problems 
and obstacles presented by nature in, for example, rock- 
climbing, mountain-walking, cross-country expeditions, hand¬ 
ling boats and camping. 

What is there is all this which the full-time secondary 
school should not offer? 

The aim of the practical activities in the County College 
was defined® as "the acquisition of a skill including the 
knQwledge that forms the background of the skill, and as 

* Ruth's Opportunity x p. 33, * p. 34... 
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including vocational and non-vocational work.” Practical 
activities might include vocational courses, but would 
not normally be either essentially vocational or non-voca¬ 
tional. They should include rather such activities as home 
management and crafts, gardening, workshop crafts, 
drawing, painting, and the lighter crafts, music, drama, 
and the film (all of which, presumably, are to be regarded 
as vocationally neutral). The criteria for selection are that 
they are “likely to appeal strongly to almost all young 
people,” and that they offer opportunities “for learning 
good workmanship and the proper use of tools and 
materials.” Reference to the suggestions made by the 
Ministry about the curricula in Technical and Modern 
secondary schools will show that they say exactly the same 
sort of thing about these in very much the same words. 

Precisely what is done during the period labelled 
“general activities,” said the Ministry, “must depend 
upon the particular gifts and capabilities of the staff, upon 
the interests of the students and upon local circumstances 
and need.” English, citizenship, history, geography, 
science, and mathematics, would form the content, though 
“that way of classifying the material is not likely to have 
much significance for the majority of part-time students.” 
Which is precisely what is said about the Modern school 
in connection with “subjects.” So, while it is wise to sug¬ 
gest that “the traditional ‘school 5 approach is to be 
avoided, 55 and that the schemes of work “must be closely 
related to the needs and interests and experience of the 
students and to each other,” this is no more than has been 
said about both the Technical and the Modern school. 
Nor is the following: 

The background of the students’ lives, current events, recent 
discoveries and inventions, new applications of science to home 
and factory, developments in plant and animal breeding, local 
industries and undertakings, farms, dairies and markets, 
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museums, art galleries, theatres and places of historical interest, 
among other things, should provide the initial material for 
study. 1 

The Ministry clearly believed that the elective activities 
would for the most part stem from the other activities of 
the day. “There may be demands for additional physical 
training or for more practical work or for straight courses 
in English literature or mathematics or science,” and “the 
period will be especially useful for laying the foundations 
of social activities and of societies and clubs,” e.g. ec reli¬ 
gious, literary, debating, scientific, dramatic, and musical 
societies, art and archaeological clubs, gardeners 5 associa¬ 
tions, and so on.” 2 

Precisely what should happen in any secondary school. 
There is no legal obligation on the County College to 
conduct religious worship or give religious instruction. 
Nor should there be. Persistent attempts were made while 
the Education Bill was passing through Parliament to 
insert a clause binding the colleges in the same way as the 
schools, but the Government resisted them on the grounds 
that the young people attending the colleges must be 
treated as adults and consequently allowed to make the 
decision themselves whether they would have religious 
worship or instruction. Nevertheless, the Ministry sug¬ 
gested 2 that the college day should begin with “a brief 
corporate act of worship of an undenominational kind 
which all who felt able to do so would be asked to attend, 55 
and obviously felt hopeful that “ a group, perhaps a very 
large group, of students” would wish to study the Bible, 
religious or church history, or ethics from a religious point 
of view during the elective period. This is an eminently 
sane attitude to take. It does, however, raise the question 
whether the same freedom ought not to be accorded tq 
pupils over compulsory age in secondary schools. 

1 Youth's. Opportunityi p. 36. 8 Ibid., p. 37. 
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In effect, from the Ministry of Education’s own argu¬ 
ments it seems clear to me that to segregate adolescents 
into two mutually exclusive groups of 1 “full-timers" and 
“part-timers,” of “learners” and “earners," is education¬ 
ally indefensible. I believe that socially, economically, and 
politically it is equally unsound. The proposals I male 
in Fart III of this bool are based on this assumption. I 
believe that if such segregation were abandoned, and the 
education and training of the adolescent—wherever con¬ 
ducted—were regarded as a unity the results would be 
wholly beneficial to the individual and society. 



CHAPTER VI 


GO-EDUCATION AND BOARDING 

In my opinions quite insufficient attention has been given 
to the important question of whether at the secondary 
stage it is better for schools to be single-sex or co-educa- 
tional. It is true that innumerable gallons of ink have been 
spilt to dispute the question, but almost without exception 
the testimony—either way—has been based on opinion or 
individual experience. So far as I know, no large-scale 
research has been conducted upon it in this country. A 
small but valuable piece was recorded in the British Journal 
of Educational Psychology in June 1946 by Mr. F. E. 
Moreton, who stated in a footnote that the only research 
of which he was aware which provided definite statistical 
facts about co-education was one by Professor G. W. 
Valentine, to which brief reference was made in the Year 
Book of Education for 1936. 1 

Yet the question is of crucial importance: and by com¬ 
mon consent it particularly affects the adolescent years. 
As R. L. Archer wrote 2 a quarter of a century ago: 

At the infant or kindergarten stage theve is nothing else and no 
one would probably want anything else. In elementary schools 
up to the age of twelve, provided the children come from good 
homes, the system seems to work well . . . again at the other 
end it seems acceptable at the university stage. . . . But at the 
age between twelve and eighteen experience throws much 
doubt on the merits of co-education. Ideals are then forming, 
and the ideals of the two sexes are quite different. 

1 3 as> 

4 In Secondary Education in the Nineteenth Century, Cambridge University 
Press, igai, pp. 854-55. 
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In The Nation's Schools the Ministry of Education agreed 
broadly 1 with this view. 

In the fields of primary and further education co-education 
is to be preferred. It is in the secondary field that the rival 
advantages of separation make themselves most apparent* 

But, astonishingly, they seemed to think it did not 
greatly matter what form organisation took. For after say¬ 
ing that “on a question of this kind it is neither pos¬ 
sible nor desirable to lay down a fixed doctrine 115 (which in 
the present state of knowledge is quite true), and very 
briefly rehearsing one or two general arguments for and 
against co-education, they concluded that: 

Where, therefore, numbers permit, the balance of advantage 
may be held to lie on the side of single-sex schools. Neverthe¬ 
less, the necessity that will often arise to group boy9 and girls 
together in the same school need not be regarded as any cause 
for regret, though it will be advisable to keep the number of 
boys and girls approximately equal and to ensure that the 
needs of one sex are not subordinated to those of the other. 

Against this light-hearted opinion should be set evidence 
given by Mr. Moreton. 2 Of 280 replies he received about 
the effect of co-education on relations with the other sex, 
156 found co-education helpful, and 103 found single-sex 
education harmful. 

Administrative convenience and financial considera¬ 
tions must give place to the necessity to ensure that every 
boy and girl shall get the most suitable education in the 
most favourable conditions. Particularly during the dis¬ 
turbed earlier years of adolescence, the choice between a 
co-educational school and a single-sex school may well 
make all the difference in the world. So vital a question 
as this cannot be dismissed in so frivolous a fashion. 

There are, of course, two distinct and very different co¬ 
educational problems: those of the day school and the 
ip (35 , ■ hoc. dt. 9 p, 87’. 
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boarding school. The latter is another problem which, 
like that of co-education, has never been subjected in this 
country to serious scientific inquiry. Hardly a single book 
on education can be found which does not contain some 
reference to it—generally couched in dogmatic terms— 
but, again, it is all opinion, not objective findings deduced 
from scientifically ascertained and marshalled facts. And 
so attached have the wealthier strata of English society 
become, particularly during the past century, to one 
particular kind of boarding school—the “public” school 
—and so convinced that it possesses merits which are and 
can be possessed by no other type of school, that they have 
built up a mass of assumptions about it which they not only 
swallow uncritically themselves but expect everyone else 
to swallow in the same spirit. These assumptions were set 
out in some detail in the Fleming Report : 1 

We place first a training in community life which enables 
the boys and girls to work in and for a society composed of very 
different types, to sacrifice their personal wishes to the general 
good, to find then place in the community and to be ready, 
if called upon, to take responsibility. . . . Boys and girls thus 
learn from Boarding School life the habit of self-dependence, 
of taking decisions and making plans without unnecessary 
reliance on the guidance or encouragement of their parents. 

Much—perhaps all—of this is true; but the argument 
completely ignores several questions which immediately 
rise in the mind of the detached critic. Is not the boarding- 
school community necessarily a highly artificial one, 
especially if, as is usually the case, it is a single-sex com¬ 
munity? Will virtues learned and practised in such a 
community be automatically carried over into life in other 
communities radically different in structure and ethos— 
e.g. the family? What is the psychological effect upon boys 

1 The Public Schools and the General Educational System* Report of the Com¬ 
mittee on Public Schools appointed by the President of the Board of Educa¬ 
tion in July 1942. H,M. Stationery Office, 1944, pp. 47-50. 
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and girls of having to live three-quarters of the year in one 
type of community and the other quarter in another? Does 
it differ greatly in individual cases? To what extent is it 
psychologically advisable that boys and girls during child¬ 
hood (for the preparatory school receives them at 8 or 9) 
and the earlier years of adolescence should have to take 
decisions and make plans without reliance on the “guid¬ 
ance or encouragement” of their parents? Is the guidance 
parents can afford so unnecessary as the Fleming Com¬ 
mittee suggest? 

I do not know the right answers to these questions, but 
I am quite sure that the right answers ought to be dis¬ 
covered, especially now that the local education authori¬ 
ties, in accordance with the direction given in the 1944 
Act, are placing pupils in existing boarding schools and 
establishing boarding schools of their own. 

Further striking instances of unproved assumptions 
about boarding education occur on this same page 1 of the 
Fleming Report. The Co-operative Union’s Education 
Department is quoted as saying that “our ideal is that all 
Secondary Schools should be Boarding or Residential 
Schools” because: 

living in common under an educational roof is an educational 
process in itself as valuable, if not in some respects more valu¬ 
able, than the general lessons in the classroom. ... In a 
democratically conducted Boarding School adolescents begin 
as citizens in readiness for the larger social held of service where 
they will have to mix with fellow citizens in field, farm, factory, 
workshop and office. Boarding-School education can give the 
children a measure of experience in democratic self-govern¬ 
ment, almost a miniature republic, which no family life can 
ever give. It will develop self-reliance and produce democratic 
leadership. 

This provokes another crop of questions. Has it ever 
been shown that “living in common under an educational 

1 P.47. 
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roof” is as valuable an educational process as living in 
common round the family hearth? (The antithesis between 
“living” and “lessons” is quite invalid.) Such evidence 
as there is points all the other way; it has been established 
beyond doubt that institutional life, even under the most 
hygienic and educative conditions, cannot wholly satisfy 
the child’s need for affection and security. Some authori¬ 
ties go so far as to say that even an indifferent home is 
better than the most perfect boarding establishment. 

Again, how may English boarding schools are in feet 
democratically conducted? And, as I asked previously, 
even if they are, does transfer of training necessarily result 
when the children find themselves in different social units 
and faced with different situations? 

The Gounty Councils’ Association was quoted 1 in the 
Fleming Report as being: 

satisfied that from the standpoint of education in its wider 
sense, namely development of character, personality, self- 
reliance, and initiative, efficient Boarding Schools do offer a 
type of training which could advantageously be extended. 

That opinion is likely to have important effects on 
English education, for the C. C. A. represents a large and 
important block of local education authorities; and the 
counties have, in fact, made considerable provision in their 
development plans for boarding schools. Without dis* 
puling the correctness of their conclusion—I do not know 
whether it is correct or not—it would be interesting to 
know on what objective evidence it was based. So far as I 
am aware, no such evidence exists. 

Because it is founded on fact, the following argument 8 
advanced by the Fleming Committee in favour of the 
boarding school is much more valid than those previously 
put forward; 

1 P- 47- 
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Another advantage which is or may be possessed by a good 
Boarding School lies in the close association of pupils drawn 
from many parts of the country, bringing with them a greater 
variety of interests and ideas than is likdy to be found in the 
Day School serving a single area, especially an area mainly 
given up to a predominant industry. 

But even this passage provokes queries, Does this variety 
of interests and ideas always find scope for expression? 
There are many boarding schools which so control and 
direct the lives of their members that no place is left for 
personal or extraneous interests. There are others which, 
by providing a wholly enclosed life, in itself full of interests, 
reach the same result. It has always been alleged against 
the public school that it moulds all its pupils to a single 
pattern; if this be so, what avails it if the pupils are drawn 
from as far apart as John o’ Groats and Timbuktu? 

The next argument proffered 1 by the Fleming Com¬ 
mittee provokes perhaps the most obstinate questionings 
of all. 

Some witnesses lay special stress upon the greater influence 
which teachers may exercise from the mere fact that their 
whole time is given to the school and that a master or mistress, 
and more especially a Housemaster, is able to know and help 
his pupils individually in all sorts of good ways, giving much 
informal guidance which is invaluable for many of them, and 
influencing them by an example which is constantly before 
them. 

This is a matter which positively cries out for investi¬ 
gation, because it has given rise to a myth of the type 
which is more dangerous than any other; the myth which 
is built so largely out of truth that few people dream of 
doubting that it is the whole truth and nothing but the 
truth. <! Boarding schools,” continue The Committee, 
“have a peculiar opportunity of realising, between pupils 
and staff, an all-round human relationship which does not 

1 P. 48, 
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begin or end in the classroom.” They unquestionably 
have, and theTC is no doubt that many members of board¬ 
ing-school staffs use this opportunity in ways entirely bene¬ 
ficial to their pupils. But, in fact, how many? What pro¬ 
portion do actually devote themselves wholeheartedly and 
all the time to the interests of their pupils? What propor¬ 
tion, on the other hand—there is a proportion, despite the 
universal implicit agreement to ignore it—use the other 
opportunity which boarding-school life as unquestionably 
offers (though the fact never figures in the myth) of living 
selfish and lazy lives, and who consequently not merely do 
not help their pupils “in all sorts of good ways” but do 
them continuous harm by setting before them constantly a 
thoroughly bad example? 

And, a more important question, since the proportion 
of idlers and slackers is certainly not large, of those who do 
lavish their ability, energy, and affection upon their 
pupils, what proportion in fact exercise a beneficial in¬ 
fluence? In how many cases is the influence over-paternal, 
over-dominating, or over-charged with emotion? Is the 
teacher’s life, however conscientious, always such as it is 
desirable pupils should imitate or admire? What of the 
over-cloistered, escapist, or frustrated personality not in¬ 
frequently to be found iri boarding schools ? Again, do pre¬ 
cept and practice always point in thesame direction? If not, 
will there not be set up in the pupils’ minds an undesir¬ 
able tension? And, just because of the fact that in a board¬ 
ing school the teacher is so constantly present, will not the 
tension be kept perpetually acute? 

The final assumption made 1 in the Fleming Report 
rivals the one just discussed in the frequency with which it 
is adduced and the importance attached to it; though it is 
only fair to add that it is to-day the most subject to 
criticism. 
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The School Chapel focuses the growing religious sense of the 
boys and girls in ways to which their ages and their school 
loyalties readily respond, and the common acts of prayer and 
worship, the preparation for Confirmation or Church-member- 
shiP' and those possibilities of religious education which lie 
outside the classroom, can become an integral part of the 
school life and organisation. 

I should be the last to deny that the boarding school 
chapel can do and has done in numerous instances all of 
good that is claimed for it. But in the absence of evidence 
to the contrary I would hazard the opinion that it has also 
done more to kill the spirit of religion in boys—I do not 
know about girls—than any other single element of board¬ 
ing-school life. If we genuinely believe, as so many of us 
do, that all education must have a religious basis, then in 
the interests of both the child and the nation we ought to 
find out quickly why the boarding-school chapel so rarely 
leads children to lasting and unshakable religious belief, 
and so frequently robs them of any belief whatever. 

These criticisms are made in no spirit of hostility to- 
wards the boarding school. I was educated in one myself, 
loved it, and. I believe greatly profited from it. But now 
that the decision has been taken to make boarding-school 
life widely available to adolescent children, I do feel it 
absolutely essential to know with some certainty what 
benefits are to be expected, and not to rely upon a myth 
which, however attractive, is largely built up on un¬ 
proved assumptions. 

It must not be overlooked that the day school can also 
offer substantial benefits. The Fleming Committee said 1 
that: 

Day schools are characterised by three main features. First, 
they leave a larger share of interest in the pupils’ education to 
the home. Secondly, they usually develop a very real measure 
of co-operation with the parents. Thirdly, they are often 

• 1 P- 43- 
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connected in varying degrees with the institutions of their 
local areas. 1 

It may perhaps be doubted whether “usually” is even 
to-day quite the appropriate epithet to use about co¬ 
operation between the home and the school, despite the 
recent rapid growth of parents’ and parent-teacher 
associations, But the three points made must be taken 
seriously into consideration in framing a national policy 
for secondary education, The Fleming Committee were 
perfectly right when they asserted 2 that: 

... the good home contributes, no less than the good school, 
to the growth of those virtues which are commonly recognised 
as characteristic of a home-based education: seriousness of 
purpose, flexibility of mind and sympathy, individuality, and 
an unwillingness to accept blindly the conventions of either 
school or world. 

These are characteristics not lightly to be jeopardised. 

It should not be overlooked, either, that the day school 
is necessarily in much closer and more direct contact with 
every pupil’s home than the boarding school, and conse¬ 
quently is in a position to. do more to influence for good 
indifferent or bad parents. Most valuable work is being 
done in this respect by many parents’ associations. 

The third point was thus elaborated 3 by the Fleming 
Committee: 

The Day School’s contacts with life are many and varied 
and the influence of the school is often interwoven with the 
whole life of the town and the surrounding countryside: the 
shops and offices and farms, the mills and factories, shipyards 
and railway stations, the libraries, art galleries and museums, 
the antiquarian and natural history societies, the musical and 
play-reading circles, the choirs and orchestras; the Scouts, 

1 Day schools are, of course, characterised by other main features, hut 
presumably only those were selected which offered contrast with the main 
features of boarding schools, 

' P.45. 
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Guides and Youth organisations, the hospitals and school 
missions and, above all, the Churches and Chapels and the 
religious organisations of every kind. 

As things are at present in England and Wales, that pas¬ 
sage reads more like a statement of the ideal than the 
actual. Yet some of it is true for almost every existing 
school, and much for many schools. Moreover, the con¬ 
tacts between schools, especially secondary schools, and 
their neighbourhoods are increasing and strengthening 
daily. Quite rightly so. For of all kinds of learning the 
academic is necessarily the most remote from the busy life 
of the market square. As the new types of secondary 
schools depart more and more from the academic way of 
learning—'which they must do and are doing—so they 
must find other ways of learning equally good, and more 
appropriate for the pupils with whom they have to deal. 
It seems beyond doubt that the way of going out into adult 
society and learning from it at first hand is one of those 
ways. 




PART III 


SUGGESTIONS FOR ADVANCE 


CHAPTER I 

FOUNDATIONS 

c< Our primary schools, 59 wrote the headmaster of Brad¬ 
ford Grammar School in the Spectator 1 of January 30,1948, 
“are a national disgrace. 55 After suggesting why, he 
added: 

The major error of the Butler Act was that it directed the 
reforming energy of 1944 not into an improvement of these 
elementary schools, but to an equalitarian reorganisation of 
the secondary branch, which was on the whole very much 
more efficient. 

Mr. Graham clearly had in mind the conditions in 
which primary education has normally to be conducted in 
England and Wales. I unreservedly endorse his strictures 
upon these; the old and bad buildings, the over-large 
classes, the scant and often shoddy equipment do con¬ 
stitute a national disgrace which has for many years cried 
aloud (almost in vain) to heaven for remedy. But I dis¬ 
agree absolutely that the 1944 Act ought to have directed 
reforming energy towards the primary rather than th6 
secondary stage of education* Had that been done, secon¬ 
dary education for all would have been postponed to the 
Greek Kalends; whereas, to bring this into operation 
properly compels reform of primary education. 

It is quite futile to think of giving secondary education 

1 In an article entitled M Managers of Learning?” by R, B. Graham, 
p. 159 , 
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of any sort without reference to the education which pre¬ 
cedes it. Happily, despite what the Ministry said about it, 
there is general agreement among teachers that our 
primary education at the junior stage needs drastic reform. 
The Advisory Council on Education in Scotland put the 
point forcefully in their report on Secondary Education: 1 

Not until the vital spirit which informs our best infant depart¬ 
ments has taken possession of primary education as a whole 
will the secondary school in its turn be regenerated. 

That goes equally for England and Wales. 

It is necessary, therefore, in any book devoted to 
examining the purpose and scope of secondary education 
to include some consideration of education at the primary 
stage; otherwise, what one says about secondary educa¬ 
tion has to be based on assumptions which may or may 
not be valid, but which in any case have to be accepted, 

I begin by saying that I conceive the schooling of the 
young as a process to be conducted in a succession of 
societies, each set in an environment designed to evoke 
and satisfy the individual and social needs of its members, 
and altogether leading on progressively towards the 
“grand society” of the mature adult. Throughout this 
period of apprenticeship to life the child will, of course, be 
also a member of a parallel society, his home, which unlike 
the school will not normally be subject to changes of 
structure, environment, atmosphere, and purpose at pre¬ 
destined intervals, This is, of course, one of the main 
reasons why there should be throughout the closest co¬ 
operation between home and school. 

I believe that most children should belong successively 
to two school societies before they reach the onset of 
adolescence; the nursery, or infant, society, and the junior, 
or pre-adolescent, I believe that they should become 

1 Pp- 4-5* 
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members of the nursery society at the age of two to three, 
and remain members of it (staying in the same school) till 
about the age of 6-J to 7, that is, until the second period of 
rapid physical growth is completed. They should then 
pass into the junior society and remain there until about 
the age of 11 or 12. Primary education, as I conceive it, 
should be concluded by about the age of 12. 1 

This is not the place to argue the respective values of 
home life and the nursery school for the very young child; 
that has been done ably enough by a number of writers. 2 
I will merely record my personal conviction that in the 
present state of English society most children need both. 
The nursery school is not a substitute for the home, which 
it cannot replace; it is complementary to it, in that it 
gives the child much which most homes cannot. 

The nursery school is unquestionably the finest educa¬ 
tional institution this country possesses. It excels all others 
because it is the only one which, to quote Mrs. Cusden, 8 
is: 

. . , first and foremost an educational institution which takes 
the whole child for its province ... is equally concerned with 
the physical, mental, and emotional phases of child develop¬ 
ment, and is specifically designed to provide conditions that 
will contribute to the natural and progressive growth of all 
the child’s faculties, the development of robust physique, the 
formation of desirable habits, the stimulation of healthy mental 
and spiritual reactions to social environment, 

As anyone who has visited English nursery schools will 
testify, in most these admirable educational aims are 
excellently translated into practice. 

1 As girls mature more quickly than boys, there may well be a case for 
concluding their primary education somewhat earlier or for extending that 
of boys rather beyond this age. 

2 See, for example, The English Nursery School , by Phoebe E. Cusden 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., 1938); Life in the Nursery School , by 
Lillian de Lissa (Longmans, 1939); and Nursery School Education, by Olive A. 
Wheeler and Irene G, Earl (University of London Press, 1939). 

3 Op, cit ., p. 51. 
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I cannot refrain from including here one of the best 
short descriptions of the nursery school and its life I have 
come across. It is to be found in Appendix II to the Scot¬ 
tish Advisory Council’s report on Primary Education. 1 In¬ 
cidentally, this appendix was prepared by a panel of H.M. 
Inspectors—a hopeful augury for the future. 

In a good nursery school, the spacious rooms, gay walls, 
simple suitable furniture, the garden with trees and 
flowers and animals provide a delightful environment for 
young children. Here, there is a time for wise passiveness, for 
leisure to stand and stare, as well as a time for rapt absorption 
in work. Sleeping, bathing, playing alone or with companions, 
moving freely indoors and in the open air, children form 
healthy habits, acquire increasing control ^ of their limbs, 
attain a surprising decree of manipulative skill and develop a 
confident, fearless attitude towards life. A happy alternation 
of routine and free play patterns these early days with security 
and adventure. Bricks to arrange, pictures to paint, sand to 
build in, water to pour, songs to sing, tables to lay, seeds to 
plant, a jungle gym on which to climb, pets to tend, questions 
to pose and answer, stories to hear and to tell—by such and 
other occupations the child’s natural energy and craving for 
experience are satisfied. 

Life in the nursery school thus includes much of what 
the good home would like to provide but in modern con¬ 
ditions is rarely able to. But the school also introduces the 
important element of community: the child is made one 
of a society of his peers in age, and is thus given the oppor¬ 
tunity to learn to live with them in harmony and a spirit 
of mutual helpfulness. This opportunity is greatly en¬ 
hanced by the fact that there are no set lessons in the 
nursery school; all learning is by doing. The only systema¬ 
tisation is that which proceeds from the simple daily 
routine and the child’s own concentration arising out of 
his interests. . 

My main reason for believing that most children should 
1 P-134- 
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remain in the nursery school until about the age of 6 J or 7 
is that in the junior school the element of formal, syste¬ 
matised learning is bound to be introduced to some extent 
—however skilfully it may be disguised—and I do not think 
it wise to introduce this element until the second “ up- 
springing” period of physical growth is concluded and the 
child has entered the relatively stable four years or so of 
pre-adolescence. 

Even when the change from nursery to junior school is 
made, there should not be any abrupt change in atmo¬ 
sphere, school organisation or teaching method. Every¬ 
thing possible should be done to make the transition easy 
and natural; for this reason I think there is a good case for 
having the nursery school and the junior school on the 
same site, though in separate buildings and with separate 
gardens (every school should have a garden) and play¬ 
grounds. 

The essential difference between the nursery school 
society and that of the junior school is that the horizon for 
the latter is set much further away. The nursery school is 
a closed society; its doors are shut upon the outer world. 
The members of the junior society should begin to mingle 
with that world. To put it geographically, the nursery 
school is bounded by its garden wall, the junior school by 
the distance a junior can trek in a day’s march, I am sure 
that those who maintain that exploration of the im¬ 
mediate neighbourhood should form the centre of interest 
of junior school work are right. 

In their report on The Primary School the Consultative 
Committee of the Board of Education laid down, in 
memorable words, a principle of purest truth and utmost 
significance when they wrote 1 that its curriculum should 
ft be thought of in terms of activity and experience rather 

1 H.M. Stationery Office, 1931, p. 93. The Spens Committee later laid 
down, the same principle for the secondary school curriculum. 
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than of knowledge to be acquired and facts to be stored.” 
They had previously 1 given reasons for this in a most 
admirable analysis of the characteristics of the pre-adole¬ 
scent child. 

At the age when they attend the primary school children 
are active and inquisitive, delighting in movement, in small 
tasks that they can perform with deftness and skill, in the sense 
of visible and tangible accomplishment which such tasks offer; 
intensely interested in the character and purpose—the shape, 
form, colour and use—of the material objects around them; 
at once absorbed in creating their own miniature world of 
imagination and emotion, and keen observers who take 
pleasure in reproducing their observations by speech and 
dramatic action; and still engaged in mastering a difficult and 
unfamiliar language, without knowing that they are doing so, 
because it is a means of communicating with other human 
beings. These activities are not aimless, but form the process by 
which children grow. They are, in a very real sense, their 
education; and the course of wisdom for the educationalist is 
to build upon them. 

As one who taught junior children for several years, I can 
endorse the truth of every word of that description. 

What does this imply in terms of curriculum and teach¬ 
ing methods? The Consultative Committee held 2 that the 
primary aim of the junior curriculum must be: 

to aid children, while they are children, to be healthy and, so 
far as is possible, happy children, vigorous in body and lively 
in mind, in order that later, as with widening experience they 
grow towards maturity, the knowledge which life demands, 
may more easily be mastered and the necessary accomplish¬ 
ments more readily acquired. 

Accordingly, they declared 3 that: 

Physical culture, as an agent, not merely of health but of 
eurhylhmici) must^ be the foundation of the school’s activities, 
because a child is, in the first place, a growing organism. 

1 P. xvii. 3 P. xvi. 
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But as he is also “a member of the human family,” he 
must also “acquire some familiarity with the elementary 
processes which civilisation employs and catch a glimpse 
of the foundations on which it reposes.” So the child needs 
practice in language, “contact with other minds,” through 
literature, knowledge “of the simpler facts of the material 
world,” awareness that “life has a past and future as well 
as a present,” and constructive work that will lead him to 
both appreciation and creation of beauty. In short, in 
familiar pedagogical terms, he needs “language and 
speech, manual work, art, history and geography, mathe¬ 
matics, science, and the study of nature.” 

Sixteen years later the Advisory Council on Education 
in Scotland (that stronghold for centuries, be it remem¬ 
bered, of the academic tradition of learning) came to 
almost identical conclusions. But they went an important 
step further than the Consultative Committee. The latter 
had contented themselves with saying 1 that the outlook of 
the primary school had been “ broadened and humanised ” 
to include much more than the acquirement by its pupils 
of “ a minimum standard of proficiency in reading, writing 
and arithmetic.” The Scottish Council took the bull boldly 
by the horns, and declared: 2 

It is still assumed in some quarters that those subjects con¬ 
fidently referred to as the “Three RV’ are the central core of 
education, and indeed all that is necessary for the great mass 
of children. The consideration we have given to this matter, 
and the evidence we have heard, lead us, however, not merely 
to question but to deny the validity of this assumption under 
present-day conditions. 

In their opinion,. 3 the “three fundamental subjects 4 are 
physical education, handwork, and speech.” 

1 Op. cit.j p. xviii. a Primary Education , p. ai. 3 Op cit „ p. 20. 

A Tne use of the wbrd 11 subjects M here is somewhat unfortunate. Both 
Reports agree that (in the Consultative Committee’s words) “ the pursuit of 
primary school studies in the form of distinct and separate ‘subjects* (is) 
not the method best calculated to meet the needs of young children. ,s 
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Both Reports are rightly careful not to give the impres¬ 
sion that, in the words of the Consultative Committee, 1 
they have any desire “to remove the backbone of intel¬ 
lectual discipline from the work of the school” or that they 
overlook the fact that reading, writing, and arithmetic are 
necessary tools of education, that reasonable proficiency 
with these tools must be acquired, and that this requires 
regular and continuous practice. The point they desire to 
make is that the 3 R’s are not the only “tools of educa¬ 
tion” of which the use should be acquired during the 
primary stage. 

In A New Order in English Education , 2 I suggested that 
the junior school; 

. . . should be so equipped that a boy or a girl may learn to 
handle the simpler tools commonly used in a civilised society: 
hammer, saw., file, screwdriver; spade, fork, hoe; sewing and 
knitting needles; scissors, penknife, pen, pencil and paint¬ 
brush; typewriter, telephone, wireless receiver . . . 

The Scottish Council elaborated the same idea in much 
fuller and better fashion. 5 

It appears to us that the ears of primary children are over¬ 
taxed and eyes and hands relatively neglected. Indeed we re¬ 
gard what is called “hand-and-eye training” not as a “frill” 
but as forming along with oral expression (“ tongue-ear-and- 
eye training”) the core of the primary curriculum. . . . The 
use of the opposable thumb, which distinguishes man from the 
higher animals, makes the child the heir of all the ages of 
human development. Once he can grasp a tool he is the master 
of infinite possibilities. 

They go on to give the following list of tools. (It is within 
the capacity of the junior to handle almost all of them, if 
he is shown how; and what an improvement there would 
be in the manual skill of the nation if we were all taught 
systematically the use of these tools in our childhood days.) 

1 Tht Primary School, p. xxii. 2 P. 54. 3 Primary Education , pp. 22-23. 
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A simple form is the rope, which may be used for skipping 
or manipulated into a variety of knots. There are sticks of 
many varieties—bats, golf-clubs, hockey-sticks, racquets and 
cues for games; oars, pokers, stirrers, boat-hooks, fishing-rods, 
and so on • • . there are the great families of tools, with 
different purposes, different principles of construction, and 
used with different motions and muscles: the hammers in 
all their varieties; scrapers; knives of all kinds; axes and 
choppers; saws; scissors and cutters; needles; lifting tools 
from salt-spoon to spade; carrying tools like pails, boxes and 
barrows; chisels; levers and wedges and nails; pliers, spanners 
and screwdrivers; keys for doors; shuttles for hand looms; 
graters and egg-beaters; all sorts and sizes of brushes from 
camel-hair to heather besom; also musical instruments includ¬ 
ing fiddles and many other kinds that are hand tools for the 
production of music. One other tool, and one of the simplest, 
must not be forgotten: it is the small stick used for the art of 
writing which may be formed into a pencil or a pen ... a 
tool of supreme importance in the development of mankind; 
but we wish to emphasise here that it is only one out of an 
enormous number of the tools needed and fashioned by man. 

I have quoted that passage at length because I consider it 
of the utmost importance. To talk airily of cc the tools of 
learning” is one thing; to have them laid out in all their 
variety is quite another. A primary education which set 
out systematically to introduce children to the use of all 
the tools listed above—as I think it should—would be an 
altogether different process from any primary education 
now existing. Admittedly, many of the tools in the Scottish 
Council’s list are already being used in more progressive 
primary schools; but in how many is their skilful handling 
taught? 

Of course, manipulative skill and manual dexterity are 
not ends in themselves; they are only means to an end: 
the power to create beautiful and useful things. If the 
desire to create such things is not there, these means be¬ 
come servants of ugliness or destruction. Alongside train¬ 
ing in the use of tools must go training in appreciation of 

7 
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the possibilities to which the acquired skill can be put. I 
believe that the primary school is the place in which to lay 
the foundations of this training. To leave it till later is to 
leave it too late. 

Dr. Herbert Read has argued so ably 1 for putting the 
whole of the education of young children on to an aesthetic 
rather than an intellectual basis that I feel it necessary 
here only to emphasise the incalculable release of creative 
ability, the heightening of sensibility and refinement of 
appreciation that would result if the arts and crafts were 
treated in the primary school as seriously as the academic 
subjects—which actually do result wherever this is the 
case and the teachers are as able as they are earnest. 

I cannot (if I understand him aright) go all the way 
with Read in his plea for the de-intellectualisation of 
education. I believe that every child, no matter how low 
his intellectual ability, is entitled to as severe an intel¬ 
lectual discipline as he is capable of taking. In this sphere, 
as in the creative arts, the foundation should be laid in the 
primary school. This means that, for example, the “pro¬ 
ject method” which is at present so rapidly gaining favour 
in English schools can no more be allowed to consume all 
the school time than can the method of the massed class 
mutely listening (or not listening) to the teacher’s har¬ 
angue. I agree entirely with the Ministry of Education 
when they say 2 that to interpret the curriculum “in terms 
of activity and experience”: 

will entail a continual departure from the traditional methods 
of dass instruction in favour of individual work in acquiring 
particular skills, and in project activities pursued in groups. 

But this does not mean that all the time should be given 
to individual and group work along these lines. There must 

1 In Education through Art s Faber & Faber, 1943, p. 8, 

a In The Nation's Schools f p. 9. 
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be some straight teaching, some direct instruction, in the 
junior school, I believe that the “3 R 5 s/* or rather the 
“4 RV 5 —oRal language, reading, writing, and arith¬ 
metic—should be thoroughly mastered by the end of the 
primary period by all children of normal intelligence; and 
I do not believe that this can be ensured without a lot of 
straightforward teaching and a great deal of repetition. 
Happily, juniors love both—in reasonable doses. 

Finally, I would put in a plea for a course in logic in 
every junior school. Not, I hasten to add, anything ap¬ 
proaching a course in Aristotelian logic; but a course in the 
rudiments of logical thinking. Much can be done through 
the classroom discussions and debates which juniors de¬ 
light in; but not everything. There come moments at 
which every such debate has to be held up, so fantastically 
illogical and irrelevant have the “arguments 55 become. 
The teacher’s intervention at such times is rarely success¬ 
ful ; he merely stops the fun in order to talk over the heads 
of his pupils. Systematic preparation for debate, compar¬ 
able with the systematic preparation given before hearing 
a broadcast or seeing a film, would have a better and 
should have a lasting effect. 

It is not possible to say precisely what effects a course of 
primary education wholeheartedly conceived “in terms of 
activity and experience, 55 yet with due regard to intel¬ 
lectual discipline, would have upon secondary education. 
A preliminary warning note should be sounded: it would 
not produce paragons of either learning or virtue. The 
children would be children still, only rather more so. But 
that said, a number of benefits can be confidently assumed. 

First, the children would be healthier: sounder in 
physique, stronger and more supple in body, more skilful 
with their hands and feet. They would have better poise, 
and there is every reason, to believe that they would be 
more graceful and better looking. To sit most of five hours 
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a day in a desk cannot but barm a child’s physical growth 
and development. 

Second, they would be more perceptive sensually, more 
alert intellectually, more aware socially, Their appreda. 
tun of the beautiful would be greater, as would be their 
i power to create it. Their knowledge would be wider, 
and their grasp of basic knowledge firmer. Thar minds 
would be more ordered, yet their intellectual initiat ive 
stronger. Best of all, they would possess that eagerness 
which results from interest and that sense of confidence 
and security which comes from having mastered what one 
has learned. 



CHAPTER II 


PAUSE FOR DIAGNOSIS 

Ever since the idea was accepted that secondary educa¬ 
tion is the second stage in education it has been almost 
universally assumed that it should begin immediately 
primary education has ended. The child leaves the 
primary school at the end of the summer terra, has his 
summer holiday, and then turns up in September at the 
secondary school, to be plunged at once into new studies, 
taught in a subtly different way by new teachers, who 
point to new objectives and demand from him new stan¬ 
dards. It is all very thrilling for the pupil (for a while), 
but is it altogether wise to transfer children thus abruptly 
from the stage of basic—that is, general—education to 
that of secondary, which means specialised, education, 
especially at so early an age as 11 or 12, when admittedly 
special aptitudes and interests can rarely be diagnosed or 
prognosticated with any certainty? 

It is specifically laid down in the Education Act, 1944, 
that every boy and girl must get that particular variety of 
secondary education which is most suited to their “ages, 
abilities, and aptitudes.” As this cannot be ensured at 11 
or 12, there is a universal demand for a “review” at 13 + 
and for a “common curriculum” during the first two 
years of secondary school in order to make transfers at this 
later age possible. 

In A New Order in English Education I suggested 1 that the 
first year or so in the senior school should be “devoted 
almost entirely to discovering the special gifts, bents and 
interests of each child,” and that this period should be 

1 Pp. 60-61. 
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spent in a “rich and varied environment expertly designed* 1 
for the purpose, and manned by " specially and highly 
trained” staff. The following year the Norwood Com¬ 
mittee put forward 1 the same idea, though in a different 
and, to my mind, inadequate form. They agreed with the 
common belief that “however carefully devised and 
sympathetically carried out, differentiation at io or 11 + 
cannot be regarded as final,** and that therefore “oppor¬ 
tunity must be given for the rectifying of mistakes, and for 
dealing with cases of late development or failure to fulfil 
promise.” Their solution was; 

... for an average two years after entry to the secondary 
school the pupil should belong to a “Lower School,** placed in 
the general control of a master or mistress responsible to the 
head master or head mistress. 

To this teacher, the Committee proposed, would be 
allocated “the special duty of observing the progress and 
development of the individual pupils,” and it would be 
his (or her) business to “recommend that after due allow¬ 
ance of time pupils for whom the higher forms of that 
school could not offer a suitable curriculum should be 
transferred elsewhere.** 

Thus, said the Committee: 

by the use of the records of the primary school together with 
subsidiary tests, and by a period of observation and trial in the 
Lower School differentiation would become a process in which 
time and opportunity would be given for study of the relevant 
considerations, rather than a snap judgment dependent upon 
performance in an examination. 

^ The principle that differentiation can only be made re¬ 
liably as a result of observation and testing over a con¬ 
siderable period of time cannot be too strongly em¬ 
phasised. The Ministry themselves affirmed it in The 
Nation's Schools. 7, 

The selection of the right type of secondary education for the 
1 Op. cii., pp. 17-18 and 70-71. 3 P. 26. 
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individual child must be regarded as a process that will take 
time. . . . The process will begin in the primary (junior) 
school and will be continued actively in the early stages of the 
secondary course. 

But it is not sufficient simply to say that time is required 
for the process of selection. It is necessary also to specify 
during which years the process is to take place and the 
methods to be used during the differentiation period. I 
agree with the Ministry and the Norwood Committee that 
the process must be extended beyond the stage of primary 
education, that is, provided this stage is concluded at 
about the age of 11 or 12, I do not believe that anything 
like a reliable selection of secondary education can be 
made, except in the cases of highly intelligent or pre¬ 
cocious children, before approximately the age of 13 to 14. 

Where I disagree with both the Ministry and the Nor¬ 
wood Committee is in respect of their assumption that 
diagnosis for secondary education and secondary education 
itself can be carried out simultaneously, or that the content 
of secondary education can be used to provide data for 
diagnosis. Further, I cannot agree that the process of 
diagnosis can be carried out successfully by other than 
specially qualified staff. 

The Norwood plan, though correct in principle, there¬ 
fore, seems to me to have in substance three major defects. 
First, the staff proposed does not appear to be required to 
have specialist qualifications for diagnosing ability, apti¬ 
tudes, and interests. The Committee’s description of the 
head of the "Lower School” is as follows: 1 

He would be a man who, qualified by suitable experience, had 
given special thought to the aims of the Lower School, who 
took a comprehensive view of the needs of pupils of this age, 
who would relate subjects to one another, both as regards 
content and method, and who would study the pupil as an 
individual. 


1 Op . cit., pp. 70-71. 
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In short, the interested and broadminded amateur. I 
should be the last to decry the value of such a man or 
woman; their influence in the schools has been, and is, 
inestimably beneficial. But in this scientific age and for so 
vitally important a matter as selection of the right type of 
secondary education for every child, only people highly 
trained and specially qualified will do. 

The second defect in the Norwood plan is that, despite 
the emphasis laid on observation of pupils, the Lower 
School is conceived essentially as a teaching establishment, 
The Norwood Committee refrain from suggesting what 
the curricula of Lower Schools of Technical or Modern 
secondary schools should be, but they do suggest that “we 
think we can safely assume that the curriculum of either 
would furnish good evidence of a pupil’s need of secondary 
grammar school education.” The curriculum they pro¬ 
pose for the Lower School of the Grammar school com¬ 
prises physical education, religious instruction, English, 
history, geography, mathematics, natural science, art, 
handicrafts, music and one or two foreign languages. In 
effect, as they themselves say, “traditional subjects under 
traditional names.” I submit that while children are being 
taught such a load of subjects it is literally impossible to 
diagnose aptitudes or interests. Far too much is being im¬ 
posed for these to manifest themselves as they should—or 
even to find expression at all. 

Thirdly, the Norwood Lower School is conceived as 
part of a secondary school. This seems to me totally 
wrong. Apart from the belief, which I hold strongly, that 
diagnosis demands a highly specialised environment very 
different from that of a teaching establishment, I maintain 
that to admit a child as a member of a school and then, 
after two years, to require him to leave it for another is a 
piece of psychological cruelty which nothing can justify. 

Unhappily, the Ministry of Education, in one of the 
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most muddled pieces of argument they can ever have 
penned, 1 turned down flat the idea of a separate establish¬ 
ment for diagnosis. 

There are great advantages for a child if he can spend his 
secondary school life at a single school and avoid a break at 13, 
and administrative convenience should not lead to a break at 
13 becoming the rule for the generality of pupils; nor should 
the difficulty of determining for some of them, at the age of 11, 
what form of secondary education is most suitable, lead to the 
establishment of schools with an age range of two years, for 
pupils of 11 and 12 only. Schools with such a short age-range 
would be in the nature of clearing houses, and could scarcely 
solve, though they might obscure, the problem of finding the 
right curriculum for particular pupils of this age. 

I will permit myself two observations only on that singular 
passage. If it is not possible to differentiate children at 11 
—and everyone agrees that it is not—how can “ adminis¬ 
trative convenience” determine whether or not a break 
at 13 becomes the rule for the generality of pupils? 
Secondly, it is precisely clearing houses that are wanted. 
In this connection it is of interest to note that clearing 
houses of two months—not two years—have been for 
some time the subject of experiment and research in Home 
Office Approved Schools, and that so far the prospect of 
success is not unpromising. 

So far as I know only one local education authority, the 
county of Surrey, has braved the Ministry’s displeasure 
and proposed in its development plan to set up Lower 
Schools for the diagnosis of pupils’ aptitudes and special 
interests. But an interesting experiment with a diagnostic 
period was launched in the city of Norwich in 1940. Sixty 
additional pupils aged 11+ were in April admitted to one 
secondary school and thirty to another for observation 
and testing over a period of two years. Their parents 
agreed “to transfer their children at the age of 13 to an 

1 Tht Nation's Schools, p. 26. 
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alternative form of secondary education should the 
Authority determine that this was in the interest of the 
child,” 1 The scheme was approved in outline by the Board 
of Education. Wartime conditions made it difficult to 
operate, but it was sufficiently successful for a continuance 
to be recommended in 1942. One of the secondary schools 
concerned reported that “our first firm conclusion is that 
the scheme as at present organised is well worth while.” 2 

I believe a diagnostic period between primary and 
secondary education to be absolutely essential. It should 
not be carried out in either a primary or a secondary 
school, nor should the children during the diagnostic 
period be exposed to formal primary or secondary educa¬ 
tion. There should be a pause for diagnosis between the 
two. I would set up separate establishments to diagnose, 
by observation and testing, the ability, special aptitudes, 
dominant interests, traits of character, and personality of 
each child. These establishments should in addition en¬ 
deavour to remedy, where necessary, weaknesses in attain¬ 
ments and character before the child is passed on to the 
second stage in his education; but their overriding pur¬ 
pose should be diagnosis. 

Which means, of course, that I would defer the com¬ 
mencement of secondary education until the age of 13 to 14 
—the age at which the “public” schools have, I think 
quite rightly, for generations admitted their pupils. 

It will at once be objected that, with compulsory school 
age ending at 15 or even 16, this allows an impossibly 
short period of time for secondary education. Of course it 
does. But as soon as Section 44 of the Education Act, 1944, 
is put into operation the minimum “leaving age” will be 
no longer 15 or 16, but 18.1 would merge full-time secon- 

1 Unpublished report by the chairman and director of education of 
Norwich Education Committee, dated September 24, 194a, p. 7, 

2 Ibid *Appendix V, p. a. 
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dary education and part-time further education; and I 
would extend the age range for all to 19, the age to which 
the 1944 Act says secondary education may be continued. 
That would give five years for secondary education—and 
five infinitely more fruitful years than the present five 
from 11 to 16. With aptitudes and interests determined 
within a reasonable margin of error—no assessment at 13 
could be precise—with pupils more mature and more aware 
of their capacities and their interests, those five years 
between 14 and 19 should prove an inestimably valuable 
experience, not least because they would give the school 
the opportunity, which it has never yet had in this 
country, to interlock with the world of adult life and 
labour and thus to offer its pupils a bridge on which to 
pass from the society of school to “ grand society.” 

But I am anticipating the next chapter. I conclude this 
with a brief description of the diagnostic school I have in 


The premises would be designed and equipped to afford 
opportunity for the widest variety of freely chosen acti¬ 
vities, which would be undirected, but carried out always 
under skilled yet unobstrusive observation. (This is not to 
suggest that all the time would be spent in free activity; 
but a large proportion of it should be. Otherwise the real 
interests of many pupils might never emerge.) 

F,g gpiitia1 features of the permanent equipment would be 
libraries, for reference and general reading, including a 
great deal of fiction; a picture library containing filed 
(and indexed) reproductions covering every subject 
thought likely to interest the children; museums; labora¬ 
tories ; a theatre, with cinema projection apparatus; music 
rooms; rooms for the practice of many arts and crafts; 
classrooms; study rooms; hobbies rooms; kitchens; house¬ 
wifery rooms; gymnasium; swimming-bath; playing- 
fields; gardens; and a miniature farm. 
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Much of the time would be spent by many children out¬ 
side the school premises, for it would be an essential part 
of the diagnosis to observe their reactions to situations, 
events, and people not to be met inside the precincts of the 
school. The diagnostic course should include, in the words 
of a report 1 made by the Scottish Youth Advisory Com¬ 
mittee during the recent war: 

inquiries into how things in which boys and girls of that age 
are naturally interested are made and work—cars, aeroplanes, 
engines, ships, electrical apparatus, labour-saving inventions, 
etc. . . . interesting and instructive contacts with a range of 
human activities and occupations, Esthetic and cultural as 
well as practical and vocational, and . . . opportunities of 
“getting the feel” of these wherever possible. [And] to do 
things which appeal to their imaginations—sail a boat, ride a 
Horse, climb a mountain, fly in an aeroplane. 

The staff I have in mind for the diagnostic school would 
include a doctor, a qualified child psychologist, and a 
number of what I would call “tutor-counsellors”—a 
pompous title, but the only one I can think of which 
exactly fits—men and women who would be particularly 
knowledgeable in some broad field of learning or skill, for 
example, the humanities, science, the fine arts, or physical 
education, who would be trained teachers, and further 
trained to detect and foster emerging aptitudes and 
interests. They would be responsible for the teaching done 
in the school; would be on hand to help and advise 
children in their free activities; and would be in charge of 
visits and expeditions. One of their main functions would 
be to ensure a reasonable variety and balance in each 
child’s occupations, so that his whole personality would be 
exposed and exercised. The staff would also include 
trained social workers, since no diagnosis could be 
accurately made without reference to the homes and the 
physical environment of the children. 

1 Thi Needs qf Youth in These Tvmes t H.M. Stationery Office, 1945. 
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The aim of the diagnosis would be a threefold assess¬ 
ment : of general intellectual capacity, special abilities and 
interests, and qualities of character. Intelligence testing is 
now universal and its findings are regarded as reliable; 
but whereas only a few years ago the I.Q. was considered 
unvarying, it is now known that a good or bad environ¬ 
ment will raise or lower it, certainly by as much as five 
points, possibly more. The diagnostic school would seek to 
provide an environment designed to raise each child’s 
I.Q,. to the highest potential. 

The diagnosis of special abilities, aptitudes, and interests 
is still in its infancy, that of character traits yet more so. 
In view of the continuous and widespread experimentation 
which has gone on in the United States for many years, it 
could surely be hoped that with diagnostic schools in the 
area of every local education authority a very great deal 
could be learned even in a few years. At any rate it should 
be possible to get a more refined qualitative grading than 
the crude tripartite one of Grammar, Technical, or 
Modern school pupil. 

As a possible basis for qualitative classification I would 
suggest that a first differentiation be according as to 
whether a child’s dominant interest is in people, things, 
or ideas. If in people, then it might be inquired whether 
it is in their leadership, control, or management, in social 
intercourse with them, or in what might be called “fol¬ 
lowership.” If the interest is in things, is it in handling 
them, making them, disposing of them, or arranging 
them? Is it in mechanical, material, or symbolic things, e.g. 
words, figures, shapes, or musical notes? Or in achieve¬ 
ments? If the interest is in ideas, is it the abstract or the 
concrete which appeals more? Is it in the application, the 
re-designing, or the creation of ideas? 

Rarely, if ever, will any classification be absolutely 
clear-cut. Most children will at these early ages be found 
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to exhibit characteristics belonging to many or all of 
any categories devised. Not a few will exhibit them in 
almost equal profusion and strength. It may indeed be 
discovered that it is no more easy to be certain about 
special abilities at 14 th an at 12; in which case the relation¬ 
ship between diagnosis and secondary education would 
have to be reconsidered. 

. I would not venture to suggest how long the diagnostic 
process would take; a two-year period has been mentioned 
because I hope this would be long enough for most 
children. The time would differ for each child; some few 
might even not need to pass through the diagnostic school,, 
though I think this improbable, if not unwise. Even where 
the indications seemed perfectly clear, a short period of 
skilled observation would probably be advisable, if only 
to confirm impressions previously gained. But there should 
be no holding back mature or highly intelligent children 
or those with marked special aptitudes. Nor, on the other 
hand, should “late developers” or children without 
marked aptitudes be retained overlong. While the advan¬ 
tages of homogeneity in age should not be over-estimated, 
there does come a point at which disparity raises too many 
difficulties. * 

It remains to add the necessary caution that, until 
methods of diagnosis and prognosis have been improved 
out of all recognition, any differentiation made of children 
between the ages of 13 and 14 should be regarded as 
tentative only. For reasons which I shall advance in the 
next chapter I suggest that there should be a further review 
at approximately the age of 16 and subsequent annual 
reviews until the boy or girl passes at 19 out of the period 
of secondary education. Even after that life will differen¬ 
tiate, often probably in ways completely unanticipated by 
the educators of the young. 
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SCHOOL AND LIFE 

If the process of schooling be conceived, as I believe it 
should be, as one which provides for the child experience 
in a succession of societies designed to fit him for life in 
adult society, then the adolescent society—that is, the 
secondary school—should carry the boy or girl right up to 
the threshold of adult society. To my mind there should 
be no barrier of any sort, no dividing-line even, between 
the exit from the adolescent and the entry into the adult 
society. The one should merge into the other. 

Manifestly, with a “leaving age” of 15, or even 16, this 
is not possible. However mature they may be for their age, 
boys and girls at these ages are still boys and girls, they 
are not men and women. With the rarest exceptions they 
are not sufficiently developed physically to undertake 
adult employment, and their minds are less mature than 
their bodies. For a generation teachers and social workers 
have fulminated against the My, the iniquity, of “pitch- 
forking” children of 14 straight out of school into employ¬ 
ment. It is almost as wrong to do so at 15 or 16. 

The further education in County Colleges proposed by 
the Education Act, 1944. would undoubtedly do some¬ 
thing—it might do much—to render the transition from 
school to adult life and work less abrupt and disturbing. 
But as it is conceived at present it can hardly be more than 
a palliative, whose effects might well be for many adole¬ 
scents irritating or depressing rather than soothing. For 
it is based on the principle that at 15 (or 16) the child 
passes quite definitely out of the school society and into 
adult society. He crosses the Rubicon; and all that 

199 
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part-time continued education can offer him is periodic 
day trips to a resort which is town-planned rather like the 
school he has left, and offers him much the same sort of 
occupations directed by much the same sort of people. 

My contention is that he should not have left the 
adolescent society, the secondary school; that, as things 
are, this society is assembled too early and broken up 
much too soon. If secondary education is to be really the 
education of the adolescent, it should coincide with the 
years of adolescence, that is, it should take place in the 
years between approximately 13J and 19. At present, it 
begins in the years of pre-adolescence and, for the great 
majority of boys and girls, ends right in the middle of 
adolescence. This plain stupidity is a hang-over deriving 
from two evil ideas which must be eradicated if secondary 
education for all is to become a reality and not merely a 
facade: that most children should be hurried into employ¬ 
ment as soon as their “nimble fingers” can perform use¬ 
ful tasks, and that genuine secondary education is really 
a special kind of education which must be reserved for 
those selected children whose intellectual capacity sug¬ 
gests that they will be capable of training for superior 
employment. 

We have been moving—though very slowly—away 
from those ideas for a long time, but we are far from being 
wholly emancipated yet. In seventy-five years we have 
raised the “school-leaving age” from 10 to 15, but we still 
permit children of 13 and upwards to be employed before 
and after their hours of schooling, and we raise no objec¬ 
tion to their being parachuted into full-time employment 
(with, admittedly, some minor restrictions as to con¬ 
ditions and hours of employment) as soon as they reach 
the age of 15. We have rejected in principle the idea of 
secondary education for the few and accepted the much 
grander—and absolutely necessary—idea of secondary 
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education for all, but in fact we are accepting, almost 
without question, the disguised retention of genuine 
secondary education for the few with an ersatz substitute 
for the many. No other implication can be read into the 
passages in the Ministry of Education’s pamphlet The New 
Secondary Education , 1 that the Grammar school course 
should be regarded as “a single whole from n to 18,” 
since this type of school will contain children able to 
benefit from “sixth form” work; that in the Technical 
school there will be some pupils who after the age of 16 
should have “another year or two at a secondary school” 
or be transferred to “a full-time course in a college for 
further education,” because they “may need a course 
longer and more specialised than that provided in the 
Modern school”—for which no extension of its course 
after the age of 15 is suggested or even hinted at in all the 
seventeen pages devoted to it. What is this but first-class, 
second-class, and third-class secondary education? It is in 
fact a return to the three grades of the Schools Inquiry 
Commission. 

This undermines the whole idea of secondary education 
for all if we mean by that phrase, as I certainly do, the 
second of three progressive stages in the education of a man 
or woman. I have never been able to understand how by 
any rational argument one could reach the conclusion 
that the education for adult life of the less intellectually 
able child could be successfully accomplished in a shorter 
period of time than that of the more intellectually able. 
Of course, if one regards secondary education as a pre¬ 
paration for cert ain kinds of life only, the conclusion is irre¬ 
sistible ; but officially Britain has discarded that view. 

To me secondary education is that stage of education, 
necessary for all children expecting to become full 
members of a complex modern society, which, building 
1 Sea pp. 93, 97, and 57. 
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on a secure foundation of primary education, attempts, 
by providing for the adolescent a satisfying school life and 
by developing to their highest potential his ability, his 
healthy aptitudes, interests, and qualities of character, to 
bring him to the threshold of adult life adequately pre¬ 
pared to enter upon that life as a knowledgeable, active- 
minded and sociable individual, a citizen aware of his 
privileges, rights, duties, and obligations as a member of a 
democratic society and eager to take them all up, and a 
worker sufficiently skilled to be able to begin not only to 
support an independent life of his own but also to make a 
reasonable contribution through his work to the material 
and spiritual wealth of the community—and to know why 
he should do so, and be satisfied with the reason. 

If it be objected that this definition does not cover all 
cases, that many boys and girls—an increasing number— 
do not pass from secondary education into self-supporting 
and independent adult life, but go on to further education 
in universities or colleges of various kinds, I meet this ob¬ 
jection by saying that I regard higher education as an 
adult occupation, and that whatever the occupation, 
whether productive or preparatory, taken up on leaving 
the secondary school, the young man or woman ought to 
be able to say that secondary education has performed for 
him or her all the services listed above. 

It is clear that secondary education can do this only if 
it is prolonged for all to the age of 18 or 19, or even later 
(after all, full citizenship is not achieved until 21). It is 
equally clear that it must be begun on a sound, not a 
speculative basis. I was drawn to study the idea of defer¬ 
ring the commencement of secondary education until 
13 to 14 by my experience at the Gateway School, Leicester. 
This school was established by the City of Leicester 
Education Committee in 1928 as a secondary school for 
the “ practically-minded ” boy. In September of that year 
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a first entry of approximately 130 boys was accepted, 1 of 
whom, educationally, little was known except that they 
had failed to gain admittance to the Grammar school, had 
done reasonably well when confronted with a number of 
non-verbal tests (some of doubtful value), and had sur¬ 
vived a simple interview. In some cases the information 
thus gleaned was supplemented by reports from head 
teachers. 

Thanks to its intimate liaison with the Leicester Col¬ 
leges of Art and Technology the school was able to offer, 
in addition to tire academic subjects normally found in a 
secondary school curriculum, a very wide selection of 
practical courses, ranging from such purely vocational 
ones as hosiery and boot and shoe manufacture, compos¬ 
ing and litho-printing, cabinet-making, and poster design¬ 
ing to such almost completely non-vocational ones as pure 
art, clay modelling, and decorative metalwork. Altogether 
there were between thirty-five and forty subjects in the 
school curriculum. 

The main pedagogical problem was to discover which 
practical subjects best suited each boy. 2 For a first dis¬ 
tribution the boys* preferences were relied on, subject to 
the right of each art or craft teacher to reject any pupil 
whom an initial try-out showed to be completely unsuited. 
In addition to the formal instruction in arts and crafts 
there were provided craft and hobbies rooms for informal 
practice, and each boy had two or three free hours a week 
during which he was at liberty to use any of these rooms, 
or the school library, or to go off the school premises for 
approved purposes such as to visit the City library, 

1 About 150 boya were also taken In from the Junior Tadmical School 
and the Junior Art Department, which were closed down in favour of the 
new venture. The school thus opened with close on 300 pupils. 

9 Every boy took English, history, geography, mathematics, physical 
education, and religiousinatruction. Most took one foreign language. Science 
was an option. Later, musical appreciation was introduced for all. 
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museum, or art gallery, or a commercial or industrial 
undertaking, or to go on any other exploratory or fact¬ 
finding expedition. After the first term (during which most 
of the tools and equipment were ruined through ill-use), 
the craft and hobbies’ rooms were supervised by a craft 
teacher, of wide interests and catholic sympathies, whose 
business it was to give expert advice and help, including 
that of persuading boys out of occupations for which they 
manifestly had little or no skill and into others at which it 
appeared likely they would be more successful. 

A similar process of selection took place on the academic 
side, where time allotments were changed as well as sub¬ 
jects. The compulsory subjects remained compulsory, but 
a boy would be given more or less English or mathematics 
(for example) if either the new allotment tied up better 
with the practical subjects he was taking or it was felt 
that he was too weak in a basic subject. 

It took two years to get the first entry sorted out to the 
reasonable satisfaction of the teaching staffs. No hasty con¬ 
clusion was, or should be, drawn from this as to the time 
such differentiation should take. We were completely with¬ 
out experience of the task, and though the great majority 
of the boys with whom we had to deal were on entry 
between n and iaj, the full range was from io to 15. 

The three points I would make are: first, that during 
the period of differentiation systematic progress through a 
formal course of instruction was impossible, owing to the 
frequent changes in the membership of the classes. Yet 
even boys who made several changes showed quite good 
general development, while those who made no change or 
only one or two changes progressed rapidly and surely, 
partly through ability and interest and partly because of 
the increasing amount of individual attention given 
by their teachers. This phenomenon led me to the idea 
pf a diagnostic period; it also convinced me that the 
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proposed “common curriculum” between 11 and 13 is 
not practicable. 

Second, on the whole the older boys more quickly found 
their appropriate curricula. This generalisation must be 
qualified by adding that some of the more able younger 
boys equalled or excelled them in settling down. On the 
other hand, some of the ablest among the younger ones 
were the most difficult to place, because though they did 
well enough to please their teachers on the arts and crafts 
side (often extremely well), at their own request they 
moved on to something else—frequently to the almost 
tearful regret of the teacher losing them. 

Third—and upon this I want to put strong emphasis— 
once a boy had really found his niche he went ahead like 
a house on fire. And, while I am not prepared to say that 
this never happened before about the age of 14, what I am 
prepared to assert is that it rarely if ever happened before 
a mental age of 14 was attained. Unfortunately I have no 
records to substantiate this assertion; I was too busy run¬ 
ning the school to make them. 

What I can also testify is that among those boys who 
by 14 (mental age) were convinced that they had found 
the course which best suited them the great majority had 
by the end of a year or eighteen months thereafter reached 
and passed the standard that would have been expected 
of them at 15 or 15 £ had they been doing the same subjects 
(academic or practical) from the age of u in a grammar 
school or 12—13 in a technical or art school. 

This was most strikingly demonstrated to me, an ex- 
Grammar school teacher, by a group of about twenty-five 
boys who, after eighteen months of experimenting with 
various arts and crafts, came and asked for a wholly 
academic course. For examination purposes the course I 
gave them included Latin (and for two boys Greek as 
well). Not one had ever studied Latin (or Greek) 
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previously • in two years the best were almost up to London 
Matriculation standard in these subjects* And they had 
read in the original more widely than is usual by this stage. 

Admittedly, they were given a larger allotment of time 
for classics than they would normally have received in a 
secondary school—though not larger than I was given in 
the first decade of the present century in a school with a 
classical curriculum. Admittedly also, they were boys of 
relatively high intellectual ability and their scheme of 
work was arranged for individual, and largely self-cor¬ 
recting, study. Everything conceivable was done to econo¬ 
mise both their time and their teacher’s. Nevertheless, 
the principal determinants of their success were, first, the 
fact of their having a correct, self-chosen interest and a 
clearly understood and desired objective, and second, the 
mature minds and fixity of purpose they brought to bear 
upon their studies. 

Equally rapid and sure progress was made by other boys 
who went into biassed courses along such different lines as 
science, printing, pictorial art, poster designing, and 
cabinet making. It was this evidence which led me to 
wonder whether it is not all wrong to begin secondary 
education at 11 or 12, whether about 14 is not the appro¬ 
priate age—provided, of course, that the fullest possible 
diagnosis of ability, aptitudes, interests,-and character has 
been made to ensure that once a decision has been reached 
the pupil can get away to a flying start on a curriculum 
really suited to him. 

The more I have thought about it since—and I can at 
least claim that I have never ceased to think about it—the 
more I have become convinced that this is the right line of 
advance. But of course it does mean the continuance of 
secondary education until at least 18, and preferably to 19, 
if really substantial benefits are to be secured. With a 
“leaving age” of 15 some pupils would get less than a 
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year of secondary education. With a leaving age of 16, if 
my experience at Leicester is anything to go by, the ablest 
pupils would derive rather more benefit than they now do 
by a secondary course covering the years 11 to 16; the 
great mass of pupils of medium ability would, I imagine, 
benefit as persons by having explored a wide variety of 
studies and activities, but would have insufficient time to 
achieve any real mastery over those they finally selected; 
and the pupils of less than average ability would by the 
end of even two years be barely past the rudiments of 
secondary education. That could not be tolerated. If 
democracy means anything, these boys and girls of little 
ability are, as persons, as important as those of the highest 
ability. They must be given as thorough a secondary 
education. Moreover—and this I regard as a crucially 
important point—even in a secondary course of two years 
begun at 14 there would be no time to link up education 
properly with vocation; or, if the necessary time were 
given to this, there would be insufficient time to devote to 
the aspects of education conventionally described as 
cultural. The latter would be an even more serious loss 
than the former. 

It can be no more than a guess, because the experiment 
has never been tried, 1 but my opinion is that, if secondary 
education began at approximately the age of 14, after an 
adequate period devoted to diagnosis, a minimum of four 
years would be required to ensure that it performed for all 
the services I have specified in my definition of it. 

Now the Education Act, 1944, offers full-time secondary 
education up to the end of the term in which the 19th 
birthday is reached to all boys and girls who desire it; so 
there is no impediment on that score in the law as it 


1 Some readers may 
range of 14. to 18. But' 
primary education. 


/ object that the public schools have long had an age 
pupils at preparatory schools get much more than a 
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stands at present The Act also lays down that all boys and 
girls who leave school before the age of 17 years 8 months 
must continue in part-time education until the end of the 
term in which the 18th birthday occurs. So there exists 
already a statutory framework for a stage of secondary 
education covering the four years from 14 to 18. True, the 
Section relating to compulsory further education in 
County Colleges specifies only an attendance equivalent 
to one day a week, which is probably not enough in most 
cases and would certainly have to be modified, if only to 
make it flexible. But a one- or two-clause Act would do 
that. The same Act could extend the obligation to attend 
the County College to the age of 19, or if this were con¬ 
sidered too drastic all at once, could make attendance 
permissive, as is the case with full-time secondary edu¬ 
cation. 

The proposal to which I am leading up is that the two 
systems, of full-time secondary education and part-time 
continued education, at present quite separate and dis¬ 
tinct systems administered under different Codes of 
Regulations, shall be amalgamated into one system. This 
seems to me to be the only sensible policy. For over forty 
years we put up with a dichotomy in post-primary educa¬ 
tion whereby two systems, labelled secondary and ele¬ 
mentary, ran side by side. At last the absurdity and in¬ 
justice of this became apparent to every thoughtful citizen, 
and the dichotomy was done away with. It seems to me to 
be the height of stupidity to establish at the same time a 
similar dichotomy for a slightly higher age range. 

But, it will be objected, the circumstances are quite 
different. Making all post-primary education secondary 
involves only a change within the educational system; to 
merge part-time education with full-time secondary 
education involves a change in the structure of employ¬ 
ment. That, I suggest, makes the case for it all the 
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stronger; such a change is long overdue, and in the 
circumstances which have now overtaken Britain has be¬ 
come both essential and urgent. 

To prevent misunderstanding, let me say at once that I 
am not proposing the complete withdrawal from employ¬ 
ment of all young people up to the age of 18 or 19. Had I 
been doing that, I should of course have argued for a 
“school-leaving age” of 18 or 19. I have not done so 
because I believe such a policy to be as uneducational as 
it is impracticable. In time to come, when the art of living 
and the science of livelihood have become considerably 
more complex and difficult than they are now, it may 
become obligatory; but either that time is still well below 
the horizon or my ageing sight is too dim to discern it. 

I am not in fact proposing a vastly increased with¬ 
drawal, in terms of hours, of young people from employ¬ 
ment than that which is granted to-day by many en¬ 
lightened firms. What I am proposing is a radical change 
in the conditions of their employment; in short, that 
employment shall become a part of their education. 

This proposal is in no sense original to me. I do not 
know who first made it or when, but doubtless, like so 
many ideas labelled “new,” it is much older than most of 
us imagine. It was at least implicit in the famous and oft- 
quoted appeal of the Lewis Committee’s 1 report made in 

I9»7 : 

Can the age of adolescence be brought out of the purview of 
economic exploitation and into that of the social conscience? 
Can the conception of the juvenile as primarily a little wage- 
earner be replaced by the conception of lie juvenile as 
primarily the workman and the citizen in training? 

And it was made explicitly, if in somewhat limited fashion, 
in the memorandum on Education after the War, which was 

1 F inal report of the Departmental Committee on Juvenile Education in 
relation to employment after the war. 
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approved by the Trades Union Congress in 1942 and pre¬ 
sented to the Board of Education. After suggesting 1 that 
“from the point of view of the training facilities to be given 
to, and the experience to be gained by, the young worker, 
it may often be desirable that he should not be bound to a 
particular employer,” the memorandum went on to pro¬ 
pose as alternative that apprentices and trainees be bound 
“to the joint body responsible for the training scheme in 
the industry concerned”—a practice which has since been 
adopted by a number of trades and industries; and then 
added: 

Where there are recognised training institutions such as specia¬ 
lised technical schools, the trainee might well regard the school 
as his “home base.” Thus the present practice of employers allowing 
apprentices to go to school would be reversed , and the schools would 
allow apprentices to go to employment . (Italics mine.) 

That is no great distance away from the idea of a single 
system of secondary education embracing, as it should, 
both full-time education in school and education con¬ 
ducted part in school and part in factory, workshop, field, 
or office; a system of secondary education including, as the 
Bryce Commissioners rightly said more than half a century 
ago it should, both the cultural and the vocational aspects 
of education. 

Only in a single system can these two aspects be really 
seen to be, as every educationist argues they should, but 
two facets of the same structure. Only within a single uni¬ 
fied system can they be made really complementary. That 
is on a long view the strongest argument for merging full¬ 
time secondary education and compulsory part-time 
education. 

From the other arguments in favour of a comprehensive 
system of secondary education covering the years from 14 

1 P. n. 
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to 19 I will select two only. First, Britain’s future depends, 
as has been reiterated from every quarter these last few 
years, upon the knowledge, skill, and character of her 
people. That means long, thorough, and efficient educa¬ 
tion of the young for all the tasks and responsibilities they 
will have to undertake when they come to adult life. It 
means giving them the most careful specific vocational 
training and guidance during those years when they are 
sufficiently mature to appreciate it and respond to it. Any 
educational system which ignores or treats lightly any 
aspect of education during the crucial years of adolescence, 
particularly those of later adolescence, throws away three 
parts of the harvest which should result from the in¬ 
tensive culture of the earlier years. Which leads me to my 
second point. 

It is a common, and justified, complaint that large 
numbers of our young people are virtually illiterate at the 
age of 17 or 18. Authoritative statistics compiled by the 
War Office show close on 30 per cent, of National Service 
men joining the Army at 18 to have a lower standard of 
attainment in the 3 R 3 s than an average school-child has at 
the age of 14. Much more serious than this, though not 
nearly so much remarked, is the fact that many of these 
young people—and others who are superficially better 
educated—are also as illiterate in both the civic and the 
moral sense. They have no conception of their rights and 
their obligations as members of society or of the moral 
aspect of the male of law. And, consequently, they have 
neither interest in nor respect for these foundations of a 
free society. 

The almost universal inference drawn by the critics is 
that the schools have failed to do their job. This is almost 
wholly inaccurate. At 14, or 15, when they left school, 
these young people were most of them fully literate, for 
their age reasonably well-informed, and, most important 
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of all, intellectually and socially eager and aware. It is the 
years between that the locusts have eaten. The schools 
have never been given the time to finish the job which, 
considering the conditions in which they have to perform 
it, they begin remarkably well, 

A system of secondary education guarding and guiding 
every boy and girl to the age of 19 would put an end in 
very large measure to this national disgrace—for it is no 
less—of adolescent illiteracy. But it must be one system, 
not two; and it must be directed and controlled by educa¬ 
tional purposes. This does not mean that it must be 
directed and controlled solely by professional educa¬ 
tionists ; it would be essential that organised industry and 
public authority should participate. 

It is asking for disillusionment to imagine that the re¬ 
lease of boys and girls from their employment for the 
equivalent of one day a week is going to prevent illiteracy, 
whether scholastic, civic, or moral. It will do a little to 
moderate it, but no more. For some few boys and girls a 
single day a week may be sufficient; for the overwhelming 
majority it will be totally inadequate. 

The scheme I have in mind is briefly this. Boys and girls 
would enter the secondary school at about the age of 14. 
No precise entrance age would be fixed and a fairly wide 
margin would be allowed, the decisive factor being a 
sufficient degree of maturity and attainment to embark 
upon a secondary course. For about the first two years (the 
exact period again being varied by individual require¬ 
ments) the course would be wholly a school course— 
though not all of it would necessarily, or indeed normally, 
take place within the confines of the school premises. 

As the ability, aptitudes, interests, and character traits 
i of each pupil would have been assessed to a relatively high 
^degree of accuracy in the diagnostic school—though all 
Conclusions reached there would be regarded as tentative 
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—the secondary school courses would be biassed from the 
start, though not heavily. Five broad fields of learning and 
education would be compulsory for all: physical educa¬ 
tion, including instruction in the principles of good health; 
the English language as a medium for comprehension and 
communication; science, including the elements of psycho¬ 
logy ; citizenship, including an introduction to the inter¬ 
national aspect; and the arts and crafts regarded as media 
for appreciation of the beautiful and the good, self- 
expression, and the acquirement of skill. 

It will be noted, appreciatively by some readers, regret¬ 
fully by others, that I have included neither religious nor 
moral instruction among the obligatory studies. Quite 
deliberately: I here record my uncompromising anta¬ 
gonism to the idea of compulsory religious worship or 
instruction and my complete disbelief in its efficacy. The 
same goesfor compulsory instruction in morality. Adequate 
facilities would be afforded for both religious worship and 
religious and moral instruction for those who sought it. 
And by adequate I mean that both worship and instruc¬ 
tion would be entrusted only to teachers whose lives as 
well as their beliefs merited the honour. 

Approximately half the week would be devoted to the 
obligatory studies and activities. Approximately one-half 
of the remaining time would be given to the bias. The rest 
would be at the pupil's own disposal. Yes, absolutely \ if he 
(or she) decided to absent himself from school on a free 
afternoon (and the free time would be deliberately allotted 
in reasonably large blocks) no questions would be asked. 
To be responsible and trustworthy are lessons to be 
learned only through practice—and the making of mis- 
t&kcSi 

Towards the end of the second year the decision would 
be talfpn for each pupil whether he should spend the third 
year entirely in school studies and activities or partly in 
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school and partly in employment. This decision, about 
which there would have been previous consultations 
with the pupil and his parents, the school medical officer, 
the authority’s psychologist, and the youth employment 
officer, and with employers, university or college 
authorities as appropriate, would be taken only after the 
fullest consideration of every relevant circumstance: and 
even so would not be regarded as being in any way final. 
The choice of a career is high up among the most important 
decisions which a man or a woman has to make, and it 
should be treated with all due seriousness. 

Where the decision was for part-time school and part- 
time employment a further decision would have to be 
taken as to the proportion of time to be given to each. 
Every variation should be allowed for from one day a week 
in school to one day a week in employment. At the end of 
the third, fourth, and fifth years reviews would be made of 
the decisions made previously. Throughout this period it 
would be just as possible for a boy or girl to return from 
part-time employment to full-time school as to go from 
full-time school to part-time employment. 

I do not pretend that the organisation and conduct of 
secondary education along these lines would be other than 
difficult. During the changeover from the present organisa¬ 
tion. it would be almost terrifyingly difficult. The interlock¬ 
ing of the school with employment would be the hardest 
task of all, involving protracted and delicate negotiations. 
Every trade, industry, and profession has its peculiar re¬ 
quirements, to which must be added complications arising 
out of the different sizes, structures, and locations of in¬ 
dividual firms. 

But the difficulties, though great, are not insuperable. 
Measured against the need for some such scientifically 
+ planned preparation for and entry into adult life and 
^employment they are, indeed, almost insignificant. For 
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there is no gainsaying either the need or the urgency, 
It is as crystal clear as can be—the fact has been dinned 
into our ears for years—that without a hugely improved 
professional, industrial, and commercial efficiency this 
country of ours cannot survive. I believe that improve¬ 
ment to be attainable. I believe education has a vital— 
perhaps the most vital—contribution to make. I believe 
the extension of secondary education to all to be the first 
step towards that contribution. But it must be made 
effective: and only along some such lines as I have 
indicated in this chapter can it be made effective. Of 
that I am certain. 

I would not end altogether on the note of industrial 
efficiency. Education has more to offer than that, though 
as Britain is placed to-day, without such efficiency we can 
have nothing else. Others have written far better than I 
could hope to do about the spiritual values to which all 
education in a free democracy should point, I will merely 
say that secondary education for all, though it lead to the 
highest pitch of material efficiency, will yet be a failure 
nn lfiss it also guides all towards a better life, as well as a 
better livelihood, than they could otherwise have known, 
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